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¢ Bell Labs’ Kelly: Cor ating ideas to make a communication system (page 74) 
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Cedgereas ‘MNialtonals. save us 52% a year 


a 99 
on our investment,’ ”—uniten airiines, chicago 


“Our National Accounting Machines, which replaced mechanized JOBS HANDLED Regardless of 
equipment of other types, have been installed an average of only business, Natior 

: f {ccount ce i” vu ' t { VOT 
about a year. Yet they are already saving us $23,000 a year—an wwe Recetvanns by doing up to ; 
1ir Travel Plan Billing automatically, | yn pay for 


themselves out o he ave 
“This saving is especially significant because Accounts Receiv- Government Travel Billing then continue s irly profit 


annual return of 52° on our investment. 


able (our biggest job) increased over 50° since we installed {ccounts Payable Your nearby N resentative 
will gladly show h you can 


s ‘ “ase »CTSO 1 oO ac Ss. , ‘ , 
Nationals, without any increase in personnel or machines Passenger Refund Vouchers coun with, Madle m today! 


“Our month-end balancing procedure has been materially 
reduc ed. We are proud of our neater, 


{na/ysis of Air Freight 
easier-to-read, up-to-date accounting renfard | . 


records, And Nationals have greatly warren 


Check Writing 


Comptroller 
simplified our operator training. United Airlines 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vavrron 9, onto 
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How to bife through red-hot steel 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


Sper fs a big circular saw biting 
red-hot steel used to make blades 
for Jet airplanes. A belt was used to 
keep the saw spinning. But the sudden 
jerk of pushing whirling saw into heavy 
steel made the belt slip, and stopped 
the saw. Then when the belt took hold 
again, the sudden crashing bite often 
shattered the $60 saw. 

With saws lasting only two or three 
days, the steel company looked for 
a belt that wouldn't slip, wouldn't 
let the saw slow down or stop. A 
B. F. Goodrich man told them about 
the high-capacity Grommet belt—a 40% 
stronger V belt, developed and made 
only by B. F. Goodrich. A grommet is 


a cord loop inside the belt. It is made 
like a giant twisted cable except that 
it's endless—no splices or overlaps. 
The grommets A it a flexible belt, 
and one that doesn’t slip or stretch as 
much as ordinary belts. No other kind 
of belt has grommets; no other belt 
stands so much punishment or lasts 
so long. 

The B. F. Goodrich belts were in- 
stalled. Since they stretch less than 
other V belts, the-constant high speed 
needed for smooth cutting is main- 
tained with no slips, no stops. And in 
the first three months, the company 
saved $1,620 in saw costs alone. 

The Grommet belt is typical of 


B. F. Goodrich research whi 
stantly at work improving all } 
belting, hose and other rubber pri 
and finding new ways to use then 
Don’t decide any rubber pri 
may buy is the best to be had 
first finding out from your BF 
tributor what B. F. Goodric! 
may have done recently to imp: 
Or write The B. f Goodri db 
Dept. M-171, Akron 18, Ohi 


Gronmet-—T. M. The B. F. Goodrich Co 


B.E Goodrich 
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As far as the eye can see—Zcink-Belt “mill 
bearings’ (roller bearing cast steel pillow 
blocks), helical gear drives and flexible 
couplings are used on roller conveyors built 
by Enterprise Co., Columbiana, Ohio, for 
use at Lone Star Steel Co.'s pipe mill. Also 
used are Link-Belt herringbone, worm, fluid 
and P.I.V. variable speed drives and chains 
on cooling and transfer beds. 





LINK-BELT 
RESEARCH AND 
ENGINEERING 
WORKING FOR 





dream comes true} 


Link-Belt bearings, chains and 


enclosed drives chosen fo 


Texas’ newest pipe mill 


OST recent addition to Texas’ mushro 

Lone Star Steel. To help meet the d 

and pipeliners, it is now turning out thousa: 

daily. And throughout the two half-mile-lon 

Link-Belt bearings, chains, flexible coupli 
drives are used, 

Link-Belt equipment operates under tough 
temperatures .. . heavy, continuous loads . 
impact. That’s why many of the manufact 
equipment for Lone Star independently 
products ... why the designing and supe: 
A. J. Boynton & Co., approved them. 

If you transmit power or move materials . 
requirements are simple or complex—Link 
single source for a broad line of high qualit 
complete engineering cooperation, call th 
near you. Like thousands of other men thi 
you'll find it pays to rely on Link-Belt. 


One source . . . one responsibility for n 
handling and power transmission machine 


LINK-BELT COMPANY: Executive Offices, 307 N. Michig 
To Serve Industry There Are Link-Belt Plants, Sales Off 
Factory Branch Stores and Distributors in All Principa 
New York 7; Canada, Scarboro (Toronto 13); Australia 
South Africa, Springs. Representatives Through« 


r industry is 
ls of drillers 
feet of pipe 
luction lines, 


d enclosed 


tions—high 
lent, severe 
r important 
1 Link-Belet 


engineers, 


hether your 
mers you a 
pment. For 
Belt office 


t industry, 
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eben sauhined only $3.36 
truck-month by two E-P trucks fm - 
ing 63 months combined use. 


"Not a minute lost due to mechant- 
cal failure in one full year” by E-P 
eet at a concrete block plant. 


32-year-old E-P truck still in daily 


service at a Canadian foundry. 


If your industrial trucks have 
frequent costly breakdowns or 
excessive down-time for servic- 
ing, ask us to explain WHY 
Elwell-Parkers commonly give 
15 to 20 years of service with 
less maintenance. Write The 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co.,4002 
St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


ELWELL-PARKER 


POWER INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


ed 1899 





CUT INVE 


WITH FRUEHAUF}) 


Mobile Distribution, Via Fruehauf Trailers, 
Eliminates Costly Storage For Manufacturers! 


BIG INVENTORIES, duplicated at various i 
distribution points, are costly and needless 

—and so is the warehouse space required 

to handle them. Fruehauf Trailers cut both 

costs by providing industry with a system 

of fast, mobile distribution. 





Progressive manufacturers in all types 
of business are now utilizing Fruehaufs for 
split-second transfer of goods to all parts 
of the country. Orders are filled at once — 
yet costly inventories, and duplication of 
inventories, are drastically cut. 

















Chances are that you too can save thou- 
sands of dollars per year — in inventory 
reductions alone — by using Trailers. And 
additional savings, through elimination of 
much rehandling and through lower over- 
all transportation costs, will free extra 
working capital for the further expansion 
of your business. 


Transportation is one place where you World’s Largest Builder of Truck-Trailers 
can cut costs. Find out the savings possible | 
in your business. Get a free “*Transporta- FRUEHAUF 
tion Cost Analysis” by calling your nearest 
Fruehauf Branch today. Put the “Trailer TRAILER COMPAN)Y 


cee sid i 
Idea” to work — and cut your costs! ines taameeoatation” 
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TRAILERS: 























| |! would like your salesman to call and obtain the informe 


Get The Facts! LJ sag am to moke a free ‘Transportation Cost Analysis 


Mail to your nearest Fruehauf Branch or 


Fruehauf Trailer Co., Detroit 32, Michigan ~ made possible by Trailers 
Name___ _____.___.. Company 


Address 


FRUEHAUF’S PRINCIPAL PRODUCT 


CONOMY! 


Please send me the “Report to Management on Transporte 


tion’ ~— a series of factual studies on transportation savings 

















(Left) Over 2000 Reliance “Precision-Built” 
Motors deliver steady, unfaili ower to speed 
engine castings automatical! ugh 26 ma- 
chine operations at the Ford land Engine 
Plant. ove) Adjustable sp: by the Reli- 
ance V*S System maintain ré output from 
mammoth triple-action body es at Ford’s 
Buffalo Stamping Plant. Flyw 1 and clutch 
are eliminated. Starting, stopping, inching and 
feversing are accomplished elk cally. Scrap 
and rejects are lower dic d equipment 
maintenance is reduced. 


Reliance V*S Drive his uncoiler 
permits selection of «! est speed for 
unwinding and feeding coils auto- 
matically throughout range of 
strip lengths required | arious jobs 
and the consumption e of the 
blanking press. 














PRODUCTION AT FORD! 


Reliance application engineering works with Ford Motor 
Company to coordinate motors and drives for top production 
efficiency in world’s foremost automatic plants 


The Ford Stamping Plant at Buffalo set a world 
production record for triple-action presses... 
the Ford Engine Plant at Cleveland increased 
productivity more than 50% over best previous 
methods. Both these outstanding plants have 
attained top production efficiency using Reliance 
motors and engineered drives...aFord-Reliance 
engineering team operation. 


In the Stamping Plant, Reliance V*S Drives 
are the electrical heart for critical automatic 
operations ... not only in the automation proc- 
esses, but also in the many individual machines 
whose smooth, unfailing, precisely timed oper- 
ation makes automation itself possible. The 
versatility and dependability of the Reliance 
V*S Drive and its skillful application by Reli- 
ance Application Engineers have made possible 
better, faster, lower-cost operation . . . includ- 
ing setting of a world’s production record for 
triple-action presses, 


RELIANCE -ncinttaine co-° 


1069 Ivanhoe Road, Cleveland 10, Ohio + Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


In the Engine Plant, automation hustles casts 
ings through a chain of 26 completely automatic 
machines which broach or mill 20 surfaces, and 
bore, drill, ream, chamfer, tap and counterbore 
146 holes . . . to tolerances of .0005 inches, 
Throughout the 1545-foot production line, over 
2000 Reliance Precision-Built Motor applica- 
tions provide power with the necessary degree 
of ruggedness and dependability. 


Reliance Can Help You, Too! As the user or 
the builder of machinery, you may have a prob- 
lem that can be solved by a specially engineered 
drive, or by one of the many rugged Reliance 
industrial-duty motors. Whichever your situa- 
tion, Reliance is ready to help you. A call to 
your nearby Reliance Sales Office . . . or a letter 
to us direct... will place at your disposal 
almost half a century of Reliance specialized 
engineering experience in the application of 
electric drives, p-ivs 


B 
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On this large, special bridge-type milling 
machine, Reliance V *S Drive provides two 
spindle speeds and three directional feeds, 
all adjustable over 60:1 range, with dynam- 
ic braking and complete fingertip remote 
control. Additional features are reduced- 
voltage starting, motor field acceleration, 
motor field-loss and overload protection, 
armature reversing and pre-set speeds, 


In this welding press line an automation 
conveyor removes parts from one oper- 
ation to another on signal from limit 
switches actuated by the wens presses 
themselves. On this and similar lines, 
Reliance V *S Drives move 100-foot-lon 
conveyors with one-con loads, as muc 
as 100 inches in 1% seconds, and stop 
within limits of plus or minus %”,. 


On die spotters, Reliance V*S Drive pro 
vides fast speeds to minimize unproduc 

tive time on upstrokes and downstrokes 
As dies approach, ram automatically de 

celerates to pre-set slowdown speed 
When dies meet, V*S Drive automatically 
senses any excessive die-kiss pressure 
and poamey vy ram before dies be: 
come cocked or damaged; 





PRESIDENT CONGRATULATES THE LUBRICATION ENGINEER 


“That $951 Farval system saved us $7,000!” 


THE PROBLEM: [i cost a brick com- 


ow $1.750 every few months to over- 
vaul 26 hand-oiled presses, Abrasive 
brick dust and extreme pressures were 


ruining poorly-lubricated bearings. 


THE SOLUTION: As a test, the lubri- 
cation engineer recommended an auto- 
matic Farval centralized system of lubri- 
cation (costing only $951) be installed 
ona sige press. No breakdowns! Farval 
systems were put on 25 more presses 


still no breakdowns! 


THE SAVINGS: In one year, the brick 
company saved $7,000 on the first 
Farval-lubricated press... and $45,500 
on all 26 presses. Lubriu ation-¢ aused 
shutdowns were eliminated 100% ... 
brick production increased. Today, 
this plant has 71 Farval systems! 


Farval is the Dualine system of cen- 
tralized-lubrication that hydraulically 
delivers oil or grease exactly rd RT 
to each individual bearing, as often as 
desired. Today, Farval systems protect 
millions of industrial bearings. 


FARVAL 


FREE LUBRICATION SURVEY—With- 
out obligation, let us send one of our 
lubrication engineers to inspect your 
plant equipment and present a written 
analysis of what Farval can do for you. 
The savings possible WwW ill Sur prise you! 


KEYS TO ADEQUATE LUBRICATION— 
Wherever you see the sign of Farval — the familiar 
valve manifolds, dual lubricant lines and centra 

pumping station— you know a machine is Veing prop- 
erly febete ated. Above ts one of the 26 brick presses 
protected by an automatic Farval system 

Farval is an affiliate of The Cleveland Worm & Gear Co. 
Represented in Canada by Peacock Brothers, Limited. 


a a ee 
| The Farval Corporation, 3284q East 80th Street, 
| Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


Send Farval Bulletin 26 and details of your free 
| lubrication survey. 


! Name sinithesiheentinihintens 
| Title 


I Company 





| Street 


| City 








READERS REPORT 


Mental Health 


Dear Sir: 

I would like to c t you on 
the excellent handlin f the material 
that appeared in the ! il Business 
section on page 175 of Jan 
of BUSINESS WEEK 

The simple, frank intelligent 
discussion of emotion flict and ill 
ness, and the means e to allevi 
ate such problems, w loubt be of 
service to many Vl ourageous, 
dynamic efforts s urs are 
needed. 


16 issue 


Herpert M HALL, Pu.D. 
DIRECTOR 

HERBERT M. SCHALI 

CONSULTING PSYCHO! 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Wiring Standards 


Dear Sir: 

Reader Carroll H 
23'54,p8] will probal 
know that the prob 
wiring and of 
have been answered | 
dustry. In 1937 all i if 
of the electrical indust 
wholesalers, contract 
cooperated in 
standards for 

When wiring was 
industry standards, it 
by local Adequate W 
certificate of adequ IC) 
house and a perman 
usually to the 
ment. 

I am sure that an 
ther details can obtaii 
from the National A ite 
Bureau at 155 E. 44th Street 
York 17, N. Y 

PATRICK Mct 
PRODUCT MANAGER 
FEDERAL ELECTRIC PR 
NEWARK, N. J 


pro\ \ 
trical in 
branches 
jufacturers, 
mn pectors 
estal 
resident 
these 
certified 
Bureaus. A 
ued to the 
ittached, 
SeIvl equip- 
mting fur- 
formation 
W iring 
New 


\UGHEY 


For Exclusive Listing 
Dear Sir: 


Re BUSINESS WEEK 
page 131, the article |« 
contains a very mislea tatement, 
and in the case of the ison Board 
of Realtors, one that true 

Our commission is n each of 
the multiple listing f vhich we 
use| so that the own 
knows exactly what h pat 
it is not possible for 
do business without a usive list 
ing. .. . We have do ss with 
exclusive listings for : ears, and 
we do not want to go ba ompeting 
with the owner of a | 


of Jan. 9, 


g a house] 


prope rtv 
Also, 


Vladison to 


atter we 
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Thousands of users report substantial clerical savings » 
..-more timely records...more detailed facts and fig- 
ures — with Remington Rand punched-card methods. 
Why not put it squarely up to us to show how we 
can increase your profits, too, with push-button ac- 
counting? Room 1717, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Memington F€and punched-card methods 





have spent consid 
money working on 


paramount reason tf 


Dow Corning Silicones ea 


MANAGER 
THE PAUL E. STARK 


make permanent « shee gat 
Off the Bandwagon 


lubrication possible , ,, | Dear si: 


On page 66 of tl 


wa BUSINESS WEEK... a 

can save some $45,000,000 a year now spent ¥ as follows: 
for relubricating and rewinding industria ‘ “On the Bandwag: the vicinity 
of Stuttgart (Ark.), at three other 
corporations are Opera k hunting 
clubs: Lion Oil, Ol tries, and 
Monsanto Chemical 

Fact of the matte: 
own or operate a ducl 
yore 4, Stuttgart or . am 
give consistent performance over « wide ten ; M. Queeny, our boa 
Corning s have a residence aud 
ovnaced Rnd enteian bes ve, gart, and undoubted] 
. — maccuracy developed 


Mr. Queeny’s private 
accuracy at 40 or 180° F, how mu y nothing to do with 


r 
thet burn 


been used 
past 6 years in the permanently s 


ngs Ce dely advertised line of 


perature span as ere 
ions of watt-hour meters that te 


tricity you use each month with Monsanto 

withstand oven heat with minimum mainte )RRESTAL 
ADVERTISING & PUBLI IONS 
MONSANTO CHEMICAI 

ST. LOUIS, MO 


ance and re slat? balela} in convey 
sre Dow Corning 4| Grease 
imes as long as the best lubric 
ously evellepie ¢ Sorry to have put 
and keep time on tim@ in electric clocks an duck hunting club bu 
oven timers where bearings are permanent 
cated with the Dow Corning ; Ps | These Things Happ: 


from which silicone greases 


Dear Sir 
because they'r@ semi-inorganic Re your stor 
position and inherently stable at high ten r , School {BV Jan 9) 
atures * relatively unaffected by oxygen that Labor Relations Cou 
Dee Oh Room, cums by me in 1946, not i 
cil had no hand in 
soft coal studies by | 
and Dr. Anne Bezan 
(>I 
PROFESSOR OF INDUS 
If you want to cut the cost of bearing failu WHARTON SCHOOL 0 


and frequent relubrication, moto e >| COMMERCI 


combines with other lubric 
i 

and sludges * more nearly nstant 

osity or consistency than other 


r a wider temperature span 


down time, repainting hot meta! s 2s . UNIVERSITY O}F PEN 


r ) } > 
naintaining exterior masonry walls PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Send This Coupon Today , ¢ Sorry. This 


transmission. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION, DEPT. £14, Midland, Michigan ‘ ; Dear Sir 


Please send me I wish to dra 
C) Tall Tales and Febviows Focts about Silicone Products, the Finance Briet 
() Dete on Dow Corning Silicone Greases. J pl 36] ; re Kaiser S 


DOW CORNING states the debt is 


Nome 
should be $42-millio 


Title anette B CORPORATION 


Compony ee . : DOMINION WABANA OI! 


Address WABANA, NEWFOUNDI 


e Serry. 


Dear Sir: 


TD, TORONTO - { . f { ST. GOBAIN, PARIS Your artic le. Spot T vyment on 
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R. HILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY'S big fractionating 
column in the right foreground above separates 
cyclohexane, used in nylon manufacture, from nat- 
ural gasoline. 

Purity, uniformity and maximum output are 
achieved automatically by a control instrument with 
a jaw-breaking name: the Phillips Automatic Dif- 
ferential Refractometer (shown in red circle). 

This instrument measures the “‘bend” in a beam 
of light passing through a sample of the product 
and compares it with light passing through another 
sample of known purity. It then automatically regu- 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma 





lates the column to correct any deviation from 
standard. The Differential Refractometer, like its 
cousins, the Phillips Infrared and Ultraviolet Ana- 
lyzers, accomplishes accurately and continuous!) 
what can only be done slowly and intermittently by 
old-fashioned methods of process control. 


Nearly thirty of these highly complex automatic 
controls are now increasing production and quality 
in Phillips more important operations. Furthermore, 
Phillips broad experience in applying automatic con- 
trols to petroleum and chemical processes is avail- 
able to others through Phillips Instruments Division. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


We Put the Power of Petroleum at America’s Service 





Girl using staples beats 


girl using tape 2 to I 


--- and cuts costs in half! 
This is a net-fastening race between two 
girls who assemble basketball goals for 
a leading New England sporting goods 
manufacturer 

The hands ‘in the corner belong to a 
girl who is the plant’s champion tape- 
twister. But even her nimble fingers can’t 
lasten half so fast as a less experienced 
operator using a Bostitch wire stitcher 

. which makes its staples from a coil 
of wire. 

Fastening with staples, of course, is 
ess tiring. The finished fastening is 
eater, more enduring and prolongs the 
life of the net. So Bostitch helps every- 
me along the line—especially the plant 
ywner who saves 50% of his former fas- 
tening cost. 


Fasten it better and faster 


PREE time and money saving bulletins 
tell how stapling can cut your costa, 


Bostitch cuts costs and speeds fasten- 
ing in many fields. In fact, this same 
machine can fasten metal, plunging up 
to 400 staples a minute through 2 or 3 
thicknesses of sheet metal, in a frac- 
tion of the time required for welding or 
riveting. 

Perhaps you can save time and money 
on your fastening operation with one or 
more of 800 kinds of Bostitch staplers. 
Check over your fastening methods with 
one of our 325 Economy Men who work 
out of 123 U. S. and Canadian cities. As 
a member of the largest and most care- 
fully trained group of its kind, he'll tell 
you honestly whether it will pay you to 
switch to stapling. 

Look up “Bostitch” in your phone 
directory or write us. 


BOSTITCH 


BOSTITCH, 442 Mechanic St., Westerly, R. 1 
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Spray Plastics Defined 


Dear Sir: 
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When did bearings start to roll? 


Anti-friction bearing users owe much 
to grandpa’s penchant for pedaling. 
For it was the marvelous new “‘safety” 
eycle of the 1890's that proved the 
bearing’s great potential. 

They owe even more, however, to 
special alloy steels. For it was through 
these harder, stronger, tougher metals 
that anti-friction bearings really began 

' 


This giant roller bearing stands Other applications for the spe- 





to roll—in power plants and transpor- 
tation, precision tools and production 
equipment. 

“Made to order” with Vancoram 
ferro alloys, and used for anti-friction 
bearings of all types, alloy steels today 
help smooth the flow of power in 
everything from food mixers to freight 
trains, typewriters to strip mills, 


ee hn Remeber 2. Me Pittsburgh «+ 


Recently dedicated at Cam- 


more than four feet high. Other 
high-performance anti-friction 
bearings can be held in a thimble. 
The vast majority are made with 
special alloy steels. Photo cour- 
tesy The Torrington Company. 


cial metals made with Vancoram 
alloying elements include hun- 
dreds that add to the comfort of 
daily living. Seasonal example: 
tough, rust-resistant blades for 
snow plows. 


bridge, Ohio, was this first build- 
ing of the new Vanadium 
Corporation Research Center. 
The new Center will be headquar- 
ters for VCA's expanding pro- 
gram of metallurgical research. 


Teamed with America’s stee!make: 
in creating ever finer alloy steels for 
this and scores of other applications, 
Vanadium Corporation produces ferro 
alloys of chromium, titanium, silicon 
and vanadium. Other Vancoram prod 
ucts include master alloys for thi 
aluminum industry and uranium for 
atomic energy. 


Vanapium CorPorRATION 
or AMERICA 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 
Chicago + Detroit 
PLANTS —Niagara Falls, N.Y.; Graham, W. Vo 


Cambridge, Ohio; Durango and Noturito, | 
White Canyon, Utah 


MINES—Sovth America, Southern Rhodesia, Canada, U.S.A 


Cleveland 


Producers of alloys, metals and chemicals 





.-- AND A ROOTIN’ TOOTIN’ BOOSTER 
IN THE Were-Wrag BRIGADE! 


The electrical connections she used to wind-and- 
solder, she can make now in half the time with a 
Keller Wire-Wrap Gun. Stronger, too... stronger 
mechanically and stronger electrically without the 
use of solder. 


Now there is no hot iron to handle, no sizzling 
flux, no solder drippings to splatter. And since 
wiring costs have dropped way down, . 
her boss is a booster, too! 


Solderless Wire-Wrap con- 
nections avoid failures 
caused by solder shorts, 
dropped clippings, and heat 
damage to delicate parts. 


(ine-Uap Division 





® Trademark 


SEND FOR 
BULLETIN 11 


for complete in- 
formation about 
these new tools 
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are now available from Keller >, A 
—the original manufacturer 


Power Tools Engineered to Industry 


KELLER TOOL ¢€O. 


GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 
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Beautiful bathroom fixtures 
now in another distinctive color—Platinum Gray 


@ You can now get smartly styled American-Standard offers fixtures in colors is further proof that American- 
American-Standard bathroom fixtures six other popular colors and white. Standard is a dependable source for 
in Platinum Gray! All colors are true and permanent, advanced styling, as well as good con- 
This new color is as exciting as it is They will not dull or fade. struction and sound engineering in 
different. It harmonizes perfectly with The addition of Platinum Gray to the fields it serves—plumbing, heating, 
virtually any decorative scheme. our selection of bathroom fixture cooling and kitchens. 
And, equally important, Platinum 


Gray is one color almost everyone can 


"tee those who have definite AmerIcaNn - Standard 


ideas about the colors they want in 


their bathrooms and powder rooms, 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
AAAAAAAAAA Seweung home and unauatryg AA AAAAAAAAS 


AMERICAN-STANDARD «© AMERICAN BLOWER © CHURCH SEATS & WALL THE * DETROIT CONTROLS * KEWANEE BOILERS © ROSS EXCHANGERS + SUNBEAM AIR CONDITIONERS 
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Here’s an approach, if you want to strengthen your optimism. The offi- 
cial Washington view now seems to be: 
¢ That unemployment will stay under 244-million this year. 
* That consumers will go right on buying as long as they have jobs. 
* That the price level will stay stable for the next 18 months. 
* That personal income will be up to last year’s $285-billion, while cor- 
porate profits (before taxes) will miss 1953’s mark by a scant 2%. 
No more inflation, very little recession; this could be pretty easy to 
live with—if that’s the way it all works out. 
— So 
In January, when the Census Bureau interviewers took their monthly 
sample, they found 2,360,000 people out of jobs and seeking work. 
This is the official unemployment total for last month. 


But there also were 275,000 people with a claim to a job but not at 
work because of a temporary layoff (30 days or less). Their numbers 
were up 80,000 in a month and also 80,000 higher than a year earlier. 


Thus you could say that there were 2,635,000 people actually ready 
and willing to go to work but not on anybody’s payroll in January. 


Present unemployment levels, for all the talk about them, should not 
have surprised anyone. A figure in the neighborhood of 214-million could 
readily be foreseen (BW—Jan.2’54,p17). 


January always has a seasonal jump in unemployment. The month's 
jobless total, in fact, often is the highest of the year. 


The thing to watch now is whether unemployment halts (as Washing- 
ton expects) or rises in the next few months when it should be declining. 


Announcements of ‘layoffs seem to have been fewer in the last few 
weeks. Perhaps the employment picture is brightening a bit. 


Initial claims for unemployment compensation haven’t been at the rate 
of earlier weeks—but they’re still much higher than a year ago. 


High unemployment in a few important areas may make things look 
worse than they really are. Michigan, for instance, had 167,000 jobless in 
mid-January. A year earlier, the figure was only 60,000. 


danciliats 

Basic business indicators haven’t yet given any signals to indicate that 
employment was picking up. 

Steel output hangs around 75% of capacity. Freight movement is 
lagging. And electric power production, though very high, isn’t widening 
its margin over a year ago (particularly in highly industrialized areas). 

— 


Industrial production, measured by the Federal Reserve Board’s new 
index, actually got down to 127% of the 1947-49 average in December. 
That’s a downward revision of one point from the earlier estimate. 


And the Federal Reserve, on the basis of incomplete data, figures 
January will show a slight further decline. 


(Business Week’s Index shed 114 points in January to stand at 125.) 
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Autos contributed a bit less than expected to activity in January. 


The independents never really got started. Chrysler held back output 
of Plymouths to help dealers, and the company’s other divisions had to 
cut when original schedules proved a little too optimistic. 

Genera] Motors and Ford started off like a house afire, but even the 
output of Fords and Chevrolets was cut back a bit last week. 


Add it all up, and January production of 459,000 passenger cars falls 
a little short of a year ago. By contrast, start-of-the-month estimates in 
the trade had indicated a pretty good year-to-year gain. 


General Motors kept itself well out in front of the parade with produc- 
tion of 225,707 cars. However, that was only 3% ahead of a year ago. 
Ford had a gain of 49% while Chrysler fell 39% behind. 


euiGeae 
Consumer buying patterns apparently switched sharply during 1953. 


This shows up in the output of major household items. The Federal! 
Reserve Board’s index (seasonally adjusted) puts the full year at 129, up 
from 113 for 1952. But the drop was sharp in the late months. 


The year’s high for this index was 159, touched in both April and 
July. By November it was down to 115, and December’s figure was 108. 


By contrast, December of 1952 weighed in at 139. 


Reduced demand for consumer durables also shows up in borrowings. 

Installment credit outstanding rose to a new peak of $21.8-billion in 
1953. However, the December gain was only $221-million against $723- 
million in the same 1952 month, the Federal Reserve says. 


Nearly two-thirds of the year’s $3.1-billion rise in installment credit 
came in the first half; usually, the second half has the big gain. 


Cautious optimism on consumer spending is expressed by the Nationa! 
City Bank in its February letter. 


The bank feels that current sales figures support the belief that “a 
high level of everyday trade will provide an anchor.” 


It notes that the public purchased goods and services valued at $2301 
billion (annual rate) in the final quarter of 1953, “approximately the same 
as in the previous two record-breaking quarters.” 


January sales were well sustained, the bank adds, while “more buyers 
were in the New York wholesale markets during the month, and they 
bought more goods than many had expected.” 


Reductions in consumer incomes have been small, at least so far. 


From a peak of $28714-billion (seasonally adjusted annual rate) in 
July, personal income declined to $285-billion in December, the Commerce 
Dept. estimates. And the full year’s total was $28414-billion, comparing 
with $270-billion for 1952. 

Vanishing overtime, short work weeks, and layoffs reduced wage and 


salary incomes, accounting for most of the July-December dip. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Feb. 6, 1954, \ssue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y 
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Whatever products your catalog will be designed to sell, 
it will be, itself, a product of paper. So start right there. 
Choose a paper that will do justice to the reproductions 
of the products it must sell, and thus increase your 
chances of making people buy. For the best by letter- 
press, insist upon BLACK & Wuite ENAMEL, the aris- 
tocrat of glossy coated. For tops by offset, specify 
Moistrite Orrset. These are only two of many Mead 


Papers which include covers in a wide range of colors. 
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Mead Papers mean business, as your printer or lithog- 
rapher, backed by America’s leading paper merchants 
everywhere, will teil you. 


Better Impressions, a colorful quarterly 
now in its fourteenth year, shows Mead 
Papers at work. Called “the most stimulat- 
ing paper demonstrator ever produced,” 
each issue is chock-full of ideas. If you are 
an advertiser or a creator or producer of 
advertising of any sort, a complimentary 
copy will be mailed .o you in exchange 
for your request on your business letterhead. 


THE MEAD CORPORATION “Paper Makers to America’”’ 


Sales Offices: The Mead Sales Co., 118 W. First St., Dayton 2«New YorkeChicago+ Boston+ Philadelphia» Atlanta 
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AIR BRAKE DIVISION , .. air brake equipment, UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL DIVISION . + + manus 
brake slack adjusters, anti. wheel Je devices, compressors facturers of centralized traffi r a ler automatic train 
and accessories for ali rai) vehicles and trolley buses control, train communication and interlocking systems and apparatus. 
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NDIA gets plenty of rain—but it comes only during the monsoon season 

In the growing season (October to June) there is no rain at all, and the 
vast nation turns into a withered mummy. Irrigation is required to grow 
even the most hardy crops. 

But even during the dry season, there is water, deep in the earth. Every 
schoolboy has seen pictures of the pathetic attempts to get that water 
the plodding camels, the age-old “walking beams” that deliver a meager 
25 or 30 gallons per minute to the scorched earth. 

India hopes that all this will soon be only a memory. With money loaned 
by the United States Government, tremendous wells are now being bored 
to reach the precious, life-giving water. In many areas, three crops can now 
be grown per year, instead of one. These new wells might signal the end of 
India’s devastating famines. 

Many of the wells are being drilled with a rig that is famous all over the 
world. It is made by the George E. Failing Company, a subsidiary of 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company. One type of drill scours out a 250-foot 
hole in just half a day under average conditions. Hole diameter ranges 
from 242” to 60”. The rigs are portable, mounted on trucks, and as soon 
as one well is finished, they move to the next. 

If you have to drill a well in a hurry, let Failing engineers show you the 
easy way to do it. To solve other tough problems, call on any of the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company divisions or subsidiaries listed below 


GEORGE E. FAILING COMPANY, Enid, Oklahoma 


Portable drilling rigs for oil, water and mineral exploration and 
a variety of equipment and supplies 


Westinghouse Air Brake 


COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
THREE GATEWAY CENTER, PITTSBURGH 22, PA, 


MELPAR, INC. ... research, development and manu- LE ROI COMPANY... . internal combustion LE TOURNEAU-WESTINGHOUSE COM PANY 


facture of military electronic systems. Also serves as central engines, portable air compressors, Tractair units, rock drills, +. - @arth moving equipment, including tractors, scrapers, ha 
research laboratory for Westinghouse Air Brake Company for the construction, petroleum and mining industries. and other construction tools. 





HYATT 
ROLLER 


BEARINGS 


Ilere it Contes! The semi : 

green .. da fnet feeight rushes over the 
rails... and-andther celarful diesel 
reminds us that the railroads are 

rapidly going modern, Attaelly,.many—— : 


railroads are already completely 


we 


dieselized, and they’re now investing 
many more millions in push-button 
freight yards, electronic signaling 
systems and automatic safety devices. 
But the biggest news in modernization 
is Hyatt Roller Bearings for freight 
cars! Standard for years on railroad 
passenger cars, roller bearings are the 
answer to a brighter future for freight — 
because they eliminate the hot box 
problem, greatest single cause of costly 
freight train delays. When all freight 
cars are Hyatt-equipped, they’ll roll 
with greater speed, greater smoothness, 
greater economy and greater safety! 
Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors 
Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 
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1954 


1949 1951 19. 


§ Latest Preceding 
Week Week 


o "124.7 +9245 


Business Week Index (above! 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 

Production of automobiles and trucks..... . 

Engineering const. ~~ (Eng. News-Rec. 4- week daily av. in thousands) 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 

Crude oil and con te production (daily av., thousands of bbls.) 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 


+1,802 
+146,741 
$31,930 
8,976 
6,292 
1,363 


1,762 
146,316 
$30,614 

8,855 

6,257 

1,363 


TRADE 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and |.c.1, (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: raw materials (daily av., thousands of cars) 

Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 

Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 

Foodstuffs, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 

Finished steel, index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100). . 

Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) 

Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&MJ, OR. -oieaiepy gaapin 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) 

Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).................. 
oe a re 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's). . 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 
‘Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 
’ Commercial and loans, reporting member banks 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 


56,090 
79,838 
22,686 
32,987 
26,412 


Lotest 
Month 


59.8 
2.4 
$1,713 
$712 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


Employment (in millions). . 

Unemployment (in millions) . 

Private expenditures for new construction (in millions) 
Public expenditures for new construction (in millions) 
Consumer credit outstanding (in millions) 

Installment credit outstanding (in millions) ] 


+ Revised, 


* Preliminary, week ended Jan, 30, 1954, 
++ Estimate. 


** Basing pt., less broker's fee. 
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413.1 
82.9 
96.7 

141.5 

$29.67 
29.969¢ 
$2.41 
32.86¢ 
$2.12 


56,217 
81,302 
23,380 
32,800 
26,977 


Preceding 
Month 


60.8 

19 
$1,908 
$753 
$28,252 
$21,586 


2.202 
150,289 
$69,430 

8,15] 

6,522 


1.535 


405.5 
90.1 
RS.5 
130.6 
**$47.00 
24.5006 
$2.39 
33.11¢ 
$2.10 


55.546 
78,313 
23,011 
32,143 
26,009 


Year 

Ago 
60.8 
1.9 
$1,627 
$734 
$25,827 
$18,684 


4 
140 


100 
| 90 


1946 
Average 


91.6 


1,281 
62,880 
$17,083 
4,238 
4,751 
1,745 


311.9 
++73,2 
++75.4 
++76.4 
$20.27 
14.045¢ 
$1.97 
30.566 
$1.5] 


45.820 
++72.036 
++9.299 
149.879 
23,883 


1946 
Average 


55.2 
$503 
$197 

$6,704 
$3,174 


8 Date for "Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
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in BUSINESS this WEEK... 


GENERAL BUSINESS: 


WALL STREET AND THE BUSINESS DIP. The 
puzzle: Business dips but the market climbs. Three 





THE ECONOMIC SITUATION AS THE PRESI- 
DENT’S ADVISERS SIZE IT UP. Rightly or wrongly, 


GHITTD oct cccccccccccccssenves sate cesses p. 27 


TAX REVOLT IN THE GOP. While Humphrey 
sweats with the deficit, Congress is counting the 


they're not too worried 


FED IS DUE FOR CHANGES. There's a vacancy 
coming up and a problem over what to do about 


eocccsceseovces oveddbedsotepovceneeeye ae 


CONSTRUCTION: STILL HOT. At the rate it's go- 


ALCOA’S BID for Canadian hydro may go through 
ing, last year’s record may even be broken. .p. 33 


GHIOE GID occ ccccccccccsecerscnsvesveneceare p. 29 
NEW ‘COPTER JOB: FEEDER LINE. 


toward comercial maturity 


T 
its a step 


MARINES HAVE A BARRACKS THAT FLIES. Big 
enough to accommodate 30 men, but a helicopter 


SRCRSOSRORRCRANEREREEENC ED «=— DUBIMOND BEIGED occ ccc cccccccccccceccccccss p. 36 


can carry it 





ings, retail sales are still high..p. 42 


BUSINESS ABROAD: 


ITALY: WEST'S SOFT SPOT. The 
basic problem is still unsolved. The 
political drift is to the left..... p. 104 


ONE YEAR OF ANTITRUST. The 
Republicans have closed 45 cases, 
opened 29 new ones. Now they're 
testing new policies ..p. 44 


Business Outlook 

Washington Outlook 
International Outlook 
BUILDING BANKS: THEY DON'T Personal Business 
SPARE A PESO. Latins feel their 
money's safe in a snappy looking 
building pindpseyadivdondae cipal a 


FDA: TOO BROKE TO INSPECT. 
Congress gave Food & Drug teeth, 


The Trend 
then cut its budget... (ie es 


Figures of the Week 
Local Business 
Readers Report 


TRIPLE MOVEMENT ON WATCHES. Marketing Briefs .........++++: p. 47 


Coming up: Eisenhower's most sig- 
nificant tariff case........... p. 108 








THE MARKETS: 


OPEN-END FUNDS FOOLED SOME 
EXPERTS. In spite of all the jitters, 
they made some gains......p. 110 





Business Abroad Briefs....... p. 108 


HOUR. The AFL fired a shot this 
ERR OSS rey p. 112 ° 


FINANCE: 


ANOTHER BIG YEAR FOR MORT- 
GAGE LENDERS. With |-million 
starts in sight, they're looking for 
money to lend p. 64 


COURT SUITS AND UNION PURSES. 
A court action in Syracuse raises a 
aE TNO chek thee cca das p. 113 


THE UNIONS ARE A LITTLE WOR- 
RIED. Are employees cooling off 
toward national unions?...... p. 117 


PRODUCTION: 


BRIGHT BUILDINGS WRAPPED IN 
BATHTUBS. The colorful skyline is 
just over the horizon, say the makers 
of porcelain enamel ..p. 126 


BIGGEST REFINANCING YET. To 
stretch out debt maturities, a $20.8- 


Re eee p. 68 
Labor Briele 2.0 ceive cdovvececs p. 118 


ew chemical 
ore refining method..........p. 131 


ocevccevecceces p. DREAM DARKENS for n 


Finance Briefs 


MANAGEMENT: 
SETTING YOURSELF UP AS A CON- 


INDUSTRIES: Production Briefs .........+.. p. 134 


AUTOS: A MARKET SO BIG YOU 
CAN DROWN IN IT. If you're not 
big, you have to know how to turn 
around fast ........ p. 50 


PASSENGER SHIPS: STILL SAILING. 


SULTANT. Barney Roos went about 
it like this 


TIGHTENING TAXES. The Congress 
makes a move to tighten executive 
loopholes 


NEW PRODUCTS ............ p. 136 


New Products Briefs.......... p. 139 


RESEARCH: 


DESPITE AIRLINES. It takes more 
than swiftness to beat an ocean 
PUNO wivcncececccveccvevesacs p. 58 


MARKETING: 


THE CONSUMER KEEPS RIGHT ON 
BUYING. Despite the storm warn- 


Management Briefs .......... p. 98 AT BELL LABS, INDUSTRIAL RE. 


SEARCH LOOKS LIKE BRIGHT COL- 
LEGE YEARS. The key to produc- 
tivity is a leisurely approach. .p. 74 


LABOR: 


BATTLE SHAPES UP ON WAGE- BUYING. Despite the storm warn- Research Briefs .............. p. 82 


Research Briefs 
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Dial Davison...for your chemical needs 


No further away than your telephone is your confidential friend and technical advisor, 
the representative of The Davison Chemical Corporation of Baltimore. 
In what field is your problem—o real refrigeration desiccant, the established know-how on 
fluid type synthetic petroleum cracking catalyst or reforming catalyst, a silicofluoride for the 
protection of your water system, a flatting agent for paint and varnishes, the best in 
manufactured fertilizers—in short, anything related to Davison’s diversified product group? 
DIAL DAVISON—your answer will be quick, accurate and friendly. 


Progress Through Chemistry 


THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


PRODUCERS OF: CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS, SUPERPHOSPHATES, PHOSPHATE ROCK, SILICA GELS AND SILICOFLUORIDES. SOLE PRODUCERS OF DAVCO® GRANULATED FERTILIZERS 





BEST VALUE FROM G-E FLUORESCENT LAMPS 


Invisible coating 
helps new G-E 
Rapid Start Lamps 
light faster 


tear. 


HE film of water that condenses on a fluor t lamp 

in wet weather is so thin the lamp hardly feels damp. 
Still, it can connect the ends of the lamp and se 1 mini- 
ature short circuit. It doesn’t injure the lamp t steals 
enough current so the lamp is slow in lighting. 

There’s one fluorescent lamp, though, that doe get slug- 
gish in moist air: the General Electric Rapid Start Lamp. 

It has an invisible coating of General Elect ilicone, 
called Dri-Film*. The photo shows what it does to water on 
the lamp. Makes it stand up in separate drops. In between 
are dry areas that break the electrical contact. The short 
circuit doesn’t get started. The lamp does. 

G-E Dri-Film* doesn’t rub off. It’s an example of why you 
expect the best value from G-E fluorescent lamps. For free 
booklet, “Facts About Rapid Start”, write to Genera! Electric, 
Dept. 166-BW-2, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Oh 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Wall Street and the Business Dip 


Take the two charts above, set them 
against the current indexes of general 
business activity, and you have a mys 
terious picture—indeed, a weird one. At 
first glance, it seems as though the 
statistics have all gone wrong 

Business activity in the U.S. has 
dropped about 7% since mid-Septem 
ber. At the same time, the index of 
industrial stock prices has been going 
up. By this week, in fact, it had floated 
up so high that it was in position to set 
a record, Meanwhile, the rails index 
has been shambling along far below. 
It’s nowhere near even its postwar high 

let alone the record it established dur 
ing the fabulous days of 1929. 

What's the explanation of 
strange goings-on? 
¢ Hopes—Wall Strect experts 
give you several explanations 
they'll talk about taxes. 

Actual reductions in taxes—those al 
ready in effect, such as the death of 
the excess-profits tax and the cut in 
individual income taxes—have helped 
boost industrial stock prices to a certain 
extent. More important, though, are 


these 


will 
l'irst, 


expected or hoped-for cuts in the fu- 
ture. Wall Street builds its price castles 
more on what is likely to happen than 
on what has already happened. 

On the horizon are more liberal de- 
preciation allowances, a partial offset- 
ting of double taxation on dividends, 
cuts in excises, more benefits for in- 
dividuals. These hopes and expecta- 
tions are doing much to lift the in- 
dustrial stock index into the strato- 
sphere. 

The rails index, on the other hand, 
is not affected nearly so greatly by the 
tax news. Owners of industrial shares 
partake, to a greater or lesser degree, in 
all these real or potential tax benefits. 
But few railroads got much good out 
of the demise of EPT, and the carriers 
hardly see a windfall in excise cuts— 
except as a Corresponding drop in pas- 
senger fares may increase trafhe. 
¢ Analyses—That’s one explanation. 
There are two more, both based on an 
optimistic analysis of the U.S. economy 
as a whole: 

¢ The first explanation holds that 
the present slide in business activity 


represents the end of a rol! 
ment, A good many in 
pretty well shaken down 
1952. Still more took 
1953. The correction 
last stages—preparatory 
a new and very high plat 

© The 
gards the short term and 
far future—and likes what 
steadily growing 
ample, assures a stcadil 
ket. Barring war or som 
predictable calamity, thi 
perity. 
e Reactions—Advocates of | 
planation—the rolling 
theory—have felt justified 
stocks cither for short-t 
long-term investment. N 
of prices itself is giving t! 
argument with which t 
explanation: 

The stock market, the 
anticipated a turn in busing 
than six months. If th 
in industrial stock price 
weeks longer, it will hav: 


second exp! 


populati 





a period of six months. It will look 
permanent enough to be called a true 
trend, and when it reaches the six- 
month mark it will signal the end of the 
business slide. 

Investors who have concentrated on 
the long-term prospects have felt se- 
cure all along. Thus, the nianagement 
of a pension Fund might have reasoned: 
“The market may go lower if the busi- 
ness dip continues. But we can buy 
stocks at advantageous prices during the 
decline—prices that may look ridicu- 
lously cheap a few years from now.” 
¢ The Gloomy Ones—These rosy esti- 
mates of the economy, and the tax 
news, explain pretty well the trend of 
stock prices over the past few months. 
But there are men both in and out of 
Wall Street whose estimates of the 
economy are not so rosy, and who fear 
that the uptrend in industrials is built 
on the flimsiest kind of base. Each of 
these men has his own pet theory, or 
combination of theories, on what is 
W rong: 

¢ The seasonal impact of tight 
money around income tax time~and 
the fact that the Treasury will be run- 
ning temporarily on a surplus—will have 
a chilling and deflationary effect. 

¢ Inventory liquidation is by no 
means over. It is quite possible that 
this adjustment will be complicated by 
the money squeeze at tax time. 

¢ Automobiles were oversold in 
1953, and too much installment credit 
was granted in the process. The result 
will be a much smaller new car produc- 
tion in 1954, 

¢ Unemployment will grow, and 
this inevitably will have an unhealthy 
impact on all types of time payments, 
including mortgage loans. This will 
limit the market for autos, TV, major 
appliances, new houses. Repossessions 
of consumer goods and defaults on 
home payments will be much more 
common, 

Among the people who raise these 
points you have many critics of the 
rolling adjustment theory. Their basic 
argument is that neither autos nor 
home building has suffered any real 
market strains between 1945 and 1954. 
They note that, in the 1949 shake- 
down, autos and home building pulled 
business out of its slide. This time, 
they contend, the trend in new cars and 
housing will be pointing down just 
when help is needed most, 
¢ Technical Points—W all Streeters who 
try to predict the market don’t base 
their figuring solely on outside in- 
fluences—-influences such as the health 
of the economy, taxes, and the like. 
There are some technical characteristics 
of the market itself, operating entirely 
within the market, that help Siessoien 
the course of prices. 

One time-honored theory holds that 
rising stock prices run into resistance as 
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they near a break-through. The idea is 
that people who bought industrial 
stocks around their high at the begin- 
ning of 1953, and held them through 
the ensuing slump, will sell now that 
they are finally pulling even. 

There is, to be sure, some selling of 
this sort. But you have to remember 
that “the averages” do the breaking 
through; most individual stocks that 
make up the averages either are above 
or behind the saabiet. Most of those 
hypothetical buyers of a year ago, the 
investors who have been “trapped by 
losses” ever since, either got even a 


while back or still are under water. 
A technical argument, too, concerns 
the rail stocks. A break-through by 
the industrials isn’t “confirmed” in the 
minds of the chart reade1 ntil the 
rails break through, too. And this time 
the carrier shares haven't to the 
party at all. This leave tech- 
nicians dissatisficd—thoug! group 
is small, and dwindling 

Whether or not you ag: ith these 
devotees of diagrams, you t escape 
the fact that they help make the mar- 
ket; they buy and sell stocks just like 
the people who scoff at th 


Tax Revolt in Republican Ranks 


Election-minded congressmen move to give the voters 
more tax relief than the Administration deems necessary. 


Congressional Republicans are be- 
ginning to jump the traces on the 
Administration’s tax-overhaul program 
(BW—Jan.23’54,p25). By the time the 
bill comes to the House of Represen- 
tatives for debate—around Feb. 20- 
the neat $1.5-billion revision aimed pri- 
marily at stimulating continued business 
expansion may be overburdened by pro- 
posals for tax relief all across the board. 

On the face of it, the understanding 
between Republicans in the Adminis- 
tration and in Congress on a new 
tax law was a delicate one. Treasury 
Secretary George M. Humphrey had a 
revenue-and-dehcit problem; congress- 
men had an election problem. 
¢ Right—Only the most optimistic 
really believed that both sides could 
stay in the harness for long. This week, 
the break began to show up. Speaker 
Joe Martin, the Administration's top 
man in the House of Representatives, 
was responsible. He publicly got be- 
hind demands of sellers to drop excise 
taxes on consumer goods. The conse- 
quences of Martin’s move—he was 
prompted by appeals of his jewelry con- 
stituents in his Massachusetts district 
—are many: 

¢ Opening the door to excise relief 
opens the door to individual relief— 
possibly a rise in the personal exemp- 
tion from $600 to $700. 

¢ The well-calculated decision to 
underwrite good business by faster 
amortization and other business tax 
relief becomes vulnerable to Democrati¢ 
attacks that the Administration’s tax 
bill is too “pro-business.” 

¢ With a runaway House and Sen- 
ate, a tax bill conceivably could be 
sent to the White House that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower would have to veto. 
¢ Pitfalls—The Treasury hasn't reacted 
to Martin’s proposal, yet it has been 
adamant against any excise relief—due 
on Apr. | to the tune of $800-million 
worth. And it has held out against re- 


ducing the corporate rate from 52% to 
47% at the same time. 

Humphrey has been engaged in a be 
hind-the-scenes debate, frie though 
serious, with Ways & Means Chairman 
Dan Reed. Humphrey is attempting to 
keep the legislation trimmed to what 
the President proposed in budget 
message. Reed would lik: more 
relief than the President proposed, on 
the promise that the rever ould be 
made up in a later measur l'reas- 
ury hasn’t agreed, so far 

Only a real turndown 
would force the Administrat 
in to election-year demands of the con 
gressmen. If F.isenhower’s advisers saw 
the need of giving consum 
lief this spring, they would | 
willing to open the spigot 

What concerns the A 
now is that it feels that a | duction 
in excises is unnecessary. It’s afraid that 
serious talk of giving such f might 
contribute to a strike of buy People 
would wait for the pri f taxabl 
goods to go down 
¢ Repercussions—It’s tox 
that the tax program is 
danger as Martin’s state: 
appear to put it. Ways & M 
mittee members, though pr 
ing a big excise reduction, a rT 
Martin interfered with their 
And Democrats are sitting | 
ing the opposition’s probl 
yet ready to desert the Pr 

The prospect of a colla 
Eisenhower asked Congr 
in doubt a lot of tax pr ons 
ness had been counting on 

Many measures favorab! 
have been approved by t! 
Means Committee and b 
istration. But some could by the 
wayside if Congress ran vith the 
tax bill, gave so much relief that the 
President felt he had to ip lost 
revenue somchow. 
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Alcoa’s Bid .. . 


. . . for hydro power 
in Northwest Canada may 
not get a flat turndown from 
Ottawa after all. 


Aluminum Co. of America is con- 
vinced that it will need vast new pro- 
ductive capacity before many more 
years are out. It is constantly scouting 
new sources of power supply that are 
large and dependable over the long 
haul. But one of Alcoa’s most promis- 
ing finds, the Taiya project near Skag- 
way, Alaska, has been stymied. Canada, 
which controls the major part of the 
water power potential upon which 
Taiya would depend, has balked at any 
export of its resources (BW—Mar.14 
"53,p41). 

Now there are signs that Alcoa may 
yet get a look-in on these resources. In 
fact, the possibility of Alcoa forming a 
Canadian company to help do the job 
has been raised. 

Alcoa people are close-mouthed. But 
observers here and in western Canada 
piece together this picture of the situa 
tion: The Province of British Columbia 
and the federal government in Ottawa 
each control half of the water rights in- 
volved, which are in northern BC and 
the Yukon Territory, Hydroelectric po- 
tential in the area runs into millions of 
horsepower. So far, a Canadian firm, 
Frobisher Ltd., has had the inside track 
on development, on the basis of its 
blueprint for a giant hydro-mining- 
smelter project. Largely for this reason, 
Canada turned down Alcoa’s bid to use 
Yukon-BC hydro resources in an Alaska 
smelter. 
¢ Reconsidering—Now some Canadians 
aren't so sure about the Frobisher 
scheme. Provincial officials in BC, for 
example, fear that Frobisher might tie 
up the entire potential of the area, only 
to develop it very slowly. Frobisher’s 
concrete plans so far are small-scale and 
tentative. BC Premier W. A. C. Ben- 
nett said recently that he is prepared 
to hear offers from anyone regarding 
development plans, and that preference 
will be given to a company that would 
promise speedy development of the 
province’s resources. 

It may be that BC’s attitude toward 
export of power is changing; outsiders 
suggest that Alcoa might form a Cana- 
dian company to buy land and water 
rights, supply power to Taiya. But the 
final say will come from the federal 
government in Ottawa. And an Ottawa 
official said recently that the ban on 
power exports still stood, though, he 
hinted that Alcoa might be granted a 
chance to develop BC-Yukon resources 
if it built its plant in Canada. 
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Marines Have Barracks That Fly 


For quite a while, the Marine Corps 
has been groping around for a shelter 
that would have the merits of a Quonset 
hut yet be light enough to transport by 
air in demounted form. 

At the same time the Buckminster 
Fuller Research Foundation and the 
North Carolina State College School of 
Design have been experimenting with 
radical architectural forms, among them 
the use of triangles to stiffen a hemi- 
spherical structure (BW —Feb.14’53, 
p50). 

Last week—way ahead of the most 
optimistic guesses—there was a meeting 
of minds. And the Marines successfully 
test flew a shelter (above) that was not 
only up to specifications but had the 
added charm of not having to be dis- 
assembled at all. 

The shelter, following Fuller's prin- 
ciples, had as its basic structural form 
ad hexagon composed of six triangles. 
The triangles, of wooden slats, formed a 
half-a-ball framework, which was cov- 


ered with chicken wire The wire is 
turn was sprayed with the same plastic 
that is used for mothballing aircraft. 

On the ground, there was nothing 
extraordinary about the shelter, which 
was 30 ft. in diameter, 15 ft. high 
weighed 1,190 Ib., and could accommo 
date 30 men. The model was a five 
sixth scale model of the planned typx 

What was extraordinary was that a 
standard Sikorsky HRS-3 heli opter 
hitched onto the shelter, hoisted it aloft 
in a 15-mph. wind, took it for a ride at 
40 mph. 

Since the shelter would obscure the 
pilot’s view in landing, an elaborate 
intercom hookup was arranged to guid 
him. True to hong this conked out 
but Maj. George W. Cox made a com 
pletely sane “blind” landing for 
the shelter. 

Eventually, the Marines think they 
may evolve a whole family of the air- 
portable shelters, for a variety of ad- 
vanced base uses. 
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The Economic Situation As the 
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President’s Advisers Size It Up 


1947-49 = 100 1947-49 = 100 4947-49 = 100 


e 


They cut back | é ...and their --. but bought 
— their buying of 160 buying of | more 
Durable Goods... Nondurables .. Services 


. 


Persons Unemployed in Thousands > Annual Rate, Seasonally Adjusted . co a . Pn, 
Siltions of BoRters tee The President s Council of Eco 
nomic Advisers isn’t too worried by 


Rising ...and a dip in | all this (BW —Jan.30'54,p25) 
Unemployment 0 ae Wages & Salaries Rightly or wrongly, they trace the 
oa trouble to businessmen’s efforts to x 
duce inventories. The effects promptly 
showed up in production, sales, and 
employment. 

But if, as the advisers think, inventory 
liquidation will soon run its course, the 
stage will be set for another upturn 
This would make 1954 second only to 
1953. And 1953, despite the dip at 
its end, was the best year in busines 
history. 

The advisers are counting on tax cuts 
and high levels of personal income to 
keep consumers spending. They think 
businessmen, freed from worrisome con 
trols and provided with adequat 
credit, will carry out their still very high 
expenditure plans for plant and equip 
ment. And they look for state and loca! 
governments to continue their record 
spending for schools and public works 
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FEDERAL RESERVE 


BOARD is supposed to have seven members, but it has 


been getting along with only six: seated (left to right), Szymezak, Chairman Martin, 


I’vans; standing, Vardaman, Mills, Robertson. 


Now... 


Fed Is Due for Changes 


With a second vacancy to be filled, Eisenhower wants 
to cut the board to five. But he likes the job it is doing, and 
politics may make the cut too risky. 


When Commander-in-Chief Eisen- 
hower looked back over his first vear 
in office, no agency or department—it 
seemed to him—deserved higher praise 
than the Board of Governors of the 
lederal Reserve 

In his Economic Report to Congress, 
he bestowed a ringing “well done” on 
the Fed’s 1953 record as the country’s 
money manager 

In particular, he praised the way it 
switched away from a restrictive credit 
policy when money got unexpectedly 
tight late last spring and started pump- 
ing up bank reserves 
¢ Something New--lor all these kind 
words, changes are coming at the Fed. 

Vhere will be at least one new board 
member, perhaps two. Or there could 
be a brand-new board, with the pres- 
ent one wiped out by act of Congress. 

Here’s the situation 

President Eisenhower inherited a six- 
man board less than the number 
specified by law. This week the term 
of Gov. R. M. Evans expired, open- 
ing up a second vacancy Evans is 
staying on until a successor is named 

Instead of filling out the board, 
Eisenhower may ask Congress to re- 
duce the number of members to five. 
The effect of this would be: to end all 
the present terms, and give the Ad- 
ministration a chance to appoint an 
entirely new board. 
¢ Nice, But—This poses an awkward 


one 
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problem to Eisenhower and his top ad- 
viscrs On money and economics. 

They like the board’s decisions. ‘They 
like the board’s chairman—William Mc- 
Chesney Martin, former president of 
the New York Stock Exchange, a 
Democrat and a Truman appointee. 
Chey don’t want to tamper with the 
cherished independence of the Fed. 
Above all, they don’t want to be ac- 
cused of playing politics with mone- 
tary policy. 

But the Administration likes 
the idea of a smaller board. The group 
sharing this feeling includes Fisen- 
hower and his top men in the Treas- 
ury Dept. Martin and his predecessor, 
Chairman ‘Tom McCabe, both have 
recommended five governors. So did 
two congressional committees that in 
recent years turned in exhaustive studies 
of monetary management. It’s an idea 
that has been kicking around Washing 
ton for vears. 

The reasoning is that a seven-man 
board is too big to be fast on its feet 
and decisive in situations that call for 
quick handling. A five-man group, 
presumably, would be able to make up 
its mind quicker and would have less 
tendency to compromise. 

Martin repeated his recommenda- 
tions for a smaller board to Eisenhower 
last February. It’s going to be settled 
one way or another over the next few 
months. It ‘would probably have beeu 


ilso 
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man. Mills supervises research activities 
for the board—a big package in an 
agency that depends on an accurate 
reading of economic trends. 

Robertson also brings professional 
experience to the board—from the gov- 
ernment side. He has been a civil serv- 
ice career man in Washington since 
1927, when he started as a clerk in the 
Senate Post Office. After some ex- 
perience with the FBI, he switched to 
the office of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, where he was deputy when 
Truman named him to the board in 
February, 1952. 
¢Long Term—Martin, Mills, and 
Robertson often have the support of 
the board’s veteran, M. S. Szymezak. 
Unless his term is wiped out by com- 
plete reorganization of the board or 
unless he takes a job in private busi- 
ness, Szymezak is well on his way to 
the longest term of governor in Fed 
history. He was named first in 1936 
to fill out a 12-vear-term, and re- 
appointed for a 14-year term in 1948. 

James K. Vardaman, Jr., was naval 
aide to Truman when appointed to the 
board in 1946. He had banking ex- 
perience in St. Louis before coming to 
Washington. He frequently disagrees 
with Martin, and is considered by other 
members of the board to be somewhat 
of a lone wolf on policy. 

Evans, whose term has just expired, 
is a cattle breeder and Iowa landowner 
who came to Washington in the early 
years of the New Deal. He has been on 
the board since 1942. He sometimes 
has sided with Vardaman on policy. 

All of these men, of course, were ap- 
ointed by Democratic Presidents. 
Mills is an avowed but inactive Re 
eg ago while Vardaman now insists 
”¢ is an independent, with anti-New 
Deal and anti-Fair Deal leanings. As a 
career man in government, Robertson 
has played no active role in politics. 
Neither has Martin, despite his high 
posts in Democratic administrations. 
Szymezak has been so long on the board 
that he is simply considered a profes- 
sional Federal Reserve Board governor. 
¢ Upgrading—In running down this 
list, the Administration thinks it could 
upgrade the average quality of the 
board if it could start with a clean slate. 
But it pulls back when it considers the 
political uncertainties involved in a 
full-dress congressional debate. 

This is no idle threat. If Rep. 
Wright Patman of Texas had half a 
chance, for example, he would strip 
the Fed of its independence and put 
it under the Treasury. A long debate 
might open the way for others with ex- 
treme views. So chances are at least 
even that Eisenhower will wind up ar- 
pointing one new Republican to the 
board, leaving one place vacant, and 
letting the issue of a five-man board 


drift. 
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Construction: 


Still Hot 


@ Reports from architects and contractors show 1954 
is off to a fast start—the year may equal or top last year's 


record for work in place. 


@ That's not what the experts predicted, and it's not 
what every construction man finds in his locality. 


@ But the need for construction is great, and clients 


—public and private—seem ready to go ahead with plans. 


The way things are going, construc- 
tion business in 1954 might turn out 
better than anyone dreamed. What 
architects and contractors in the field 
tell BUSINESS WEEK reporters indicates 
that it could even top last year’s record 
of $34.8-billion value put in place. 

The U.S. Commerce and Labor 
Depts. have forecast a 2.3% decline 
this year to a flat $34-billion, and En- 
gineering News-Record, a McGraw- 
Hill magazine that keeps tabs on the 
construction industry, last fall predicted 
a similar 2.5% decline. But field re- 
ports already seem to belie this con- 
servatism. 
¢Lead Time—This weck, reporters 
found architects, at least, in a bullish 
mood. 

“Contractors around here have a 
slightly pessimistic outlook right now,” 
says a typical report from the Midwest, 
“but that’s because this is the slack 
season and they don’t know what's 
ahead. To get the story, you have to 
go to the architects. And every archi- 
tect I talked with is loaded with work 
that will set the pace for construction 
six to nine months from now.” 

This supports the finding of Engi- 
neering News-Record last month that 
435 leading architects and engineers 
have 27% more work on their drawing 
boards than they had a vear earlier. 
These consultants reported $2.4-billion 
worth of work; more than half said they 
are busier than a year ago. 
¢ Guessing Low—If construction activ 
ity outstrips the forecasts, it won’t b« 
anything new. Government and indus 
try predictions in recent vears have con- 
sistently been on the low side. 

Housing has already firmed up in 
builders’ minds at a higher level than 
the experts had earlier predicted. And 
the anticipated slump in industrial and 
defense building is far less saggy than 
the seers thought it would be. 

General Motors Corp. has announced 
a billion-dollar expansion and moderni- 
zation program (BW-—Jan.23'54,p34), 
and construction people in many re- 
gions say expansion in atomic energy, 
oil, chemicals, and aluminum is actu- 
ally increasing in tempo. 


President Eisenhower's new budget 
cuts federal spending on con 
by about 10%, but the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics estimates that state and 
municipal expenditures will make up 
practically all of this gap. BLS predict 
$11.2-billion in public spending thi 
vear, only $30-million less than 1953 
¢ Not So Slack—Building permits in 
many cities are running far ahead of the 
usual slack-season level. In Detroit, for 
example, dollar volume in the first thre 
weeks of January ran 30% ahead of 
year earlier. And, nationwide, Januar 
was by far the biggest month of 1953 
thanks to unseasonably mild weather 
Such diverse cities as Philadelphia, Bo 
ton, and Houston are all at a 
faster pace than 1953 

“Any man with a power shovel and 
a pencil can find something to bid on,’ 
says a report from Boston. ‘Public and 
rivate planners have been 
Goose,” 

Cleveland reports industrial constru 
tion “pretty close” to last vear, with 
Ford Motor Co.’s $60-million stampin 
plant leading the list 
tractors think industrial building 
equal last year’s record-breaker 
¢ Highways—The indust: 
public works for a core of contracts th 
are relatively depression-proof. ‘The 
biggest backlog may be in highwa 
The Council of Economic Adviser 
(BW- Jan.30°54,p25) estimates it would 
take more than $6-billion a vear for th 
next 10 years to improve oads and 
itreets. We spent $3.15-billion in 1953 
ire spending $3.45-billion in 1954 

There are signs that publ 
are ready to dig scriously into thi 
cumulated need. Iowa is setting asid 
$49-million for roads this fiscal yea: 
one-third more than last year. Califor 
nia is increasing its road-building budget 
from $120-million this fiscal year to 
$145-million next year 

Besides, building of toll roads will 
hit its peak in 1954, when 1,100 mi. of 
road costing $1.5-billion will be under 
way. A start may be made during th 
year on another 500 mi $1-bil 
lion worth. 


¢ Schools—The 
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may prove to be an even greater factor 
in future prosperity of the construction 
industry. It’s tied directly to the growth 
of population, not to economic condi- 
tions. And it generally isn’t a postpon- 
able type of work. Population studies 
show there will be 50% more school- 
age youngsters in 1960 than today. 

Need for schools and colleges is cal- 
culated at $6.75-billion a year for the 
next 10 years. We're now spending 
about $2.5-billion. After clementary 
needs are filled, there will come an 
urgent need in secondary schools, which 
are more costly to build and equip. 
After that, colleges will seck more room, 
at even higher cost per student. 

Spending on schools is held down in 
some localities by legal debt limits, but 
federal and state governments are com- 
ing to the rescue with special aid. Cali- 
fornia voters last fal! approved a $185- 
million bond issue for distressed school 
districts, and results can already be 
seen. In 19 the state architect proc- 
essed plans for $202-million worth of 
schools; the prospect for 1954 is $240- 
million worth, an 18% rise. 

Georgia and Florida are spending 
$100-million apiece on new schools, 
partly because of increased population 
and partly because of an effort to up- 
grade educational facilities for Negroes. 
Utah is spending a record $30-million 
for new schools this vear 

Cities, too, are planning big. Chicago 
is working on a $50-million program 
that may require relief from the legal 
debt limit. St. Louis is stepping con- 
struction up from $1.5-million last year 
to $5-million in 1954 
¢ Health, Utilities—The only slice of 
the population that’s matching the in- 
crease in teenagers is the above-60 
rroup. 

Along with the total growth of the 
population, this increase in the old- 
ge group means health services 
ire needed. The backlog of need for 
vospitals is calculated at more than 
$1.5-bilhion a year for We're 
now spending $600-million 

New residential and industrial com- 
munities have sprung up. That calls for 
big investments in utilities—the gas in- 
dustry expects to average $]-billion a 
vear through 1956 for transmission and 
distribution facilities. It also means a 
lot of behind-the-scenes work on water 
and sewer systems. Older business sec- 
tions need face-lifting in order to com- 
pete with new shopping centers 
* Bidding Close—l'rom every part of 
the country came reports that competi- 
tion for 1954 contracts is hotter than 
ever before. It’s partly due to the great 
number of contractors whe split off from 
other companies in recent years. This 
cagerness to own a business hasn't been 
dimmed yet by dog-eat-dog competi- 
tion. ’ 

“It’s getting so a man barely learns to 


more 


10 vecar;rs 
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hit a nail with a hammer before he 
wants to go into business for himself,” 
said a Philadelphia contractor. Many 
small contractors in Philadelphia are re- 
ported in a bad slump. 

This kind of competition, of course, 
gives the buyer a better value for his 
dollar—if the contractor can stay out of 
bankruptcy. 

“A few years ago you'd get two or 
three bids on a job,” an architect in 


PASSENGER boards a helicopter at a beach town on lower Florida’s east 
whirled to Miami Airport for transfer to long-distance airliner. 


Ohio said. “Now you 

wrong if you don’t get at 
A report from Syracus: 

of — with up to 27 lers 
( 


yme contractors say t in 
h } 


peaks 


hold 
costs down, bid more yecause 
materials prices are stead | labor is 
more productive. “M 1 know 
about layoffs and they’r ng out a 
better dav’s work than | een since 


the war,” said a southern tractor. 





oast to be 
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New ‘Copter Job: Feeder Line 


long 


The helicopter took a 
toward commercial maturity—probably 


step 


its longest forward step to date—when 
National Airlines this week started regu- 
lar scheduled service between Miami 
Airport and West Palm Beach via seven 
intermediate points. 

This is not the first regularly sched- 
uled passenger service by helicopter; 
New York Airways holds that distinc 
tion. Nor is it the first such service by 
a regularly scheduled airline; Sabena 
started one in Europe last fall 
¢ Portent—The real importance of Na 
tional’s new service is that it is the first 
helicopter feeder service between a cen- 
tral city and outlying cities and towns 
—one of the major functions that the 
transport i is expected to per- 
form in the future (BW—May9'S53, 
p103). 

And it is a true feeder service. Except 
for West Palm Beach, the places it 
serves—including Delray Beach, Boca 
Raton, Fort Lauderdale, Hollywood, 
and Miami Beach—have no other air 
service. The two-a-day schedules are 
set to fit in with National's raajor in 
tercity schedules. Interline tickets will 
be sold for this service just as for any 
other scheduled airline service. Thus, 
a New Yorker or Chicagoan or Kansas 
Citian who wants to vacation in, say, 
Boca Raton can now buy air transporta- 


tion direct from one place to the other 
for the first time. 

¢ Fares—The flights will 

S-55s: National has onc 

more on order. ‘Time for t Mi. run 
is 77 minutes including all Fares 
are relatively high, rans » $5 
between Miami Airport Miami 
Beach (comparable to tax but it 
takes only 13 niinutes $37 be 
tween Miami Airport an t Palm 
Beach. (Miami to West |! 5 is 
$4.85 by regular plane, 

tance service probabl; 

much.) 

National isn’t sure yet 
fares will cover the cost of ervice; 
that’s one of the thing xperl 
mental service is set 
When larger ‘copters, sucl SIKOTSKY $ 
S-56 or Piasecki’s H-16 lable. 
costs are expected to con n quite 
a lot. 

The Civil Aeronautics |] 
the service on the distin 
ing that no part of th 
underwritten by the gover 
through mail pay or by 
¢ Hopes- If the new ser 
tional hopes to expand 
south of Miami, and also t 
sion to start similar s t of 
Tampa-St. Petersburg, F') ut of 
Norfolk, Va. 
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Shooting for sunken Treasure, 


Down off the Texas-Louisiana coast, Sinclairss | may be acquired later . . . as along the Gulf 
sea-going scientists blast for signs of “black coast, where a competitive search is being car- 
gold.” The shooting boat explodes a charge and __ ried on. 

the reflected sound waves are recorded by This far-sighted exploration program, employ- 
seismograph. From a correlation of hundreds _jng the most modern scientific methods, is an- 
of such records, favorable locations, where oil other reason for Sinclair growth and leadership 
may have accumulated, are revealed. in the highly competitive petroleum industry. 
This is but one method Sinclair uses to explore 

both land and sea in the never-ending search 

for new oil sources. 


The exploration not only includes nearly 
twelve million acres of leases held by Sinclair, 
but also involves areas where additional leases 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION «+ 600 FIFTH AVENUE «© NEW YORK 20, N. ¥. 


































Montpelier, Ohio. 


Truck Body Maker Cuts 
Costs With Armorply 


Armorply*, unique metal clad 
plywood, proves more sturdy, 
easier to fabricate. 


The Montpelier Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Ohio specializes in the manu- 
facture of bodies for urban type de- 
livery trucks. They believe that because 
of constant usage doors are the key- 
stone of motor truck body building. 
Here's what Mr. H. A. Schwartz, presi- 
dent of Montpelier, has to say about 
Armorply: “We make many types of 
truck doors. They are all hand-fashioned 
and carefully fitted to the frames. Our 
doors are more serviceable as well as 
decorative, Because of the extra effort 
we put into these doors we must use 
materials that economically serve the 
purpose. We find that stock size 
Armorply meets these needs. Because 
of the ease with which it can be fab- 
ricated Armorply is a prime factor in 
lower over-all costs.” 


* 
Armorply 
METAL FACED WELDWOOD PLYWOOD 
A Product of 


UNITED STATES 
PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
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WHAT IS ARMORPLY? It’s Weldwood 
plywood or other core material in a 
variety of thicknesses to which metal 
has been permanently bonded on cither 
or both sides. It has the advantage of 
being light in weight and easy to fab- 
ricate. This combined with the wear 
resistant qualities of metal makes 
Armorply especially suitable for many 
applications. Forming Grade Armorply 
can be shaped. 


USES OF ARMORPLY. Manufacturers are 
enjoying savings by using Armorply in 
many ways: for truck bodies and 
floors, for pallets, walk-in and reach-in 
freezers and cold rooms (it’s vermin- 
proof and easier to clean), elevator 
cabs, tote boxes, counter tops, pilfer- 
proof storerooms, lead-faced X-ray 
rooms and a host of other applications. 


WHAT'S YOUR PROBLEM? Want to cut 
costs and speed production? Then 
contact the Armorply Division of the 
United States Plywood Corporation, 


Model 12 Urban Pane! Delivery 
body using Armorply. Made by 
Montpelier Manufacturing Co., 








or mail coupon. *Trode Mark 
United States Piywoed Corporation 
55 West 44th Street 
New York 36, N. Y. BW-2-6-54 


FREE: Please send me free sample of Armorply and 
descriptive literature. 
Piease have o salesman call with full details. [) 
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Dividends dropped 1% to 
in December below the 
the Commerce Dept. rep: 
full year, dividends reac! 
$8.5-billion, a gain of 2 
earlier high in 1952. ‘Th 


drop was laid to the postpo1 


ments until the following 
tax purposes. 

s 
Administratettes: Radcliff 
one-year graduate busine 
young women 
will be run from now on b 


Business School. The B-sch 
ply most of the faculty, will 
tional policy, and will sc! 
dents; Radcliffe will super 


keeping. 

2 
Farm prices rose 1.9% 
ended Jan. 15. That's 


+ 


monthly gain in 27 mont 


lowed a 1.2% December 
reversed a seven-month 
Agriculture Dept. index i 
of the 1910-1914 averas 
3.3% below a year ago. 
* 
American Woolen Co. 
despite legal maneuverings 


stockholders, won the right 


to-one vote of stockholde: 
mills and liquidate about 


of preferred stock (BW 


p160). 

* 
Auto prices have been sq 
independents, using equ 


lever. Nash eliminated th« 


standard heater and ra 
Ramblers, then pruned 
much as $210. Nash also 
on the Ambassador lin« 


cut the factory retail price of 


os steering from $165 


e Soto and Chrysler, fr 
$125 on Dodge, and from § 


on Plymouth. 


* 
Inadequate quaffing of win 


men has created a serious 


West Germany may come t 


by buying an annual 13 
of French alcohol, and 
into Buna rubber. 


e 
Gold and dollar reserves in 


area rose $25-million in 
top $2.5-billion. A year 
million gain was recorded 
° 
A $275-million expansion 
program is mapped for 19 
ard Oil Co. of California 
financed from income 


hand. 


(BW—Oct 
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JONES & LAMSON REPORTS ITS RESEARCH ON COST-CUTTING IN THE . =o INDUSTRY 
metal turning ——— 





Jones & Lamson tells 


the story of its 


“Production Studies” Seminars 


Since World War II, J &L has been intensively researching the hows, 
whys and wherefores of High Velocity Turning. In the course of making 
more than 12,000 advanced experiments in metal turning, we’ve 
learned a great deal. The importance of our findings demanded 


that they be shared with all of industry. 


To do this effectively, J&L instituted a program of “Production Studies” 
Seminars. At these Seminars, held periodically in Springfield, Vt., J&L plays 
host to small groups of the nation’s top production men. These visitors, 

in two days of chalk talks, movies and production-line demonstrations, 

get the facts on High Velocity Turning. Back at their own plants, 


this knowledge helps them to improve quality, boost production and cut costs. 


At regular intervals in these pages, J &L will present specific case histories 


that show how J &L Research is paying off for industry. 


Investigate what J&L Research 
can do for your production. 


JONES & LAMSON MACHINE COMPANY 


Ox) 503 CLINTON ST., SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U.S.A. + FAY AUTOMATIC LATHES 
TURRET LATHES + THREAD GRINDERS + OPTICAL COMPARATORS + THREADING DIES 
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7 Said Lord and Lady Suchandsuch, distinguished Brit- 
@ish twosome, “We've heard about your cities and 
decided we must do some. We've precious little time 
to spend, and then we have to fly—and so we'll stop 


at Statler, where most everything's close by.” 


2 “Look, my Lord,” the Lady cried, “‘t 
@ treat! Such roomy quarters! And so clea 


awf'lly neat!’ My Lord, in testing out 
found it soft and deep—heard not one 


said—he’d fallen fast asleep! 





3 That evening they went down to dine, and relished 
eevery bite. “Egad!” his Lordship cried, “ ’tis fine! 
Why, everything's just right! Roast beef and York- 
shire pudding, and prepared the way I like it! The 
Statler’s grand in every way! What luck that we 


should strike it!’ 


Bae 4, 


yer SEEN A 


ive NE yPo 
' pire 
my \ 


(Dp STAKE 


Said he, “Although the world’s a stage, a 
4, players on it, I’ve never seen a finer sho 
my life upon it!’ His Lady said, “Let 
That music’s grand, you know. And list 


favorite tune—let’s have another go 





Next day they found some time to see che sights and 
edo some shopping. “The Statler’s in the heart of town 
— by Jove; it’s really topping! Location-wise or service- 


wise, the Statler is the best. We're surely glad we 








TATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK + BOSTON ~ BUFFALO - DETROIT 


CLEVELAND + ST. LOUIS WASHINGTON LOS ANGELES 


Any Statler will be glad to make a reservation for you at 
any other Statler. Reservations confirmed the same day. 


TWO GREAT NEW STATLERS—HARTFORD + DALLAS 
(Ope ; 1954 





stopped here, for one really is a guest!” 
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Eisenhower is still convinced that his revision program, slanted ‘ 
favor more investment by industry, is all that’s needed taxwise to keep 
the economy in good shape. . 


Business softness running into spring might change his mind. Eisen 
hower has committed his Administration to do everything possible to avoid 
a prolonged turndown. Advice from his economic experts is that the curren! 
adjustment is likely to.be short-lived—that things will perk up once inven 
tories have been corrected. But there are crossed fingers. 


So watch the trend in the next 60 to 90 days. Eisenhower is determine: 
to fight any sharp slide in this congressional election year. 


Further tax concessions would go to individuals. The idea would be t: 
increase spending in stores—add this to incentives already proposed fo: 
capital outlays by business and industry. 


In short, you would get lower income taxes. A cut of 5% would leave 
about $1.5-billion more in consumers’ pockets. A $100 increase in the $600 
personal exemption would mean some $2.5-billion extra for the buyin; 
public. 


Cuts in excise-tax rates are involved, too. As things stand now, the 
Korean increases on a long list of goods and services would go dow: 
$1-billion Apr. 1. Eisenhower has asked that the current rates be con 
tinued. But cuts would be the same as a drop in prices—they would stimu 
late buying. The Administration has this in mind if stimulants are needed 


Politics is on the side of extra cuts, regardless of the trend. 


The Democrats are trying to make a reeord favoring the voter. Behind 
the closed doors of the House Ways & Means Committee, which originate 
all tax legislation, they are countering the business proposals of Eisenhowe: 
with amendments to pare individual income taxes. And they will talk 
this up in debate on the floor. 


GOP leaders are getting more and more out of line, too. Take Rep 
Reed of New York. He’s the Ways & Means chairman. He’s for al! that 
Eisenhower recommended. But he wants a cut of at least 5% for individua! 
heaped on top. Then there’s Speaker Martin. He got off the reservation thi: 
week on excise taxes. He wants them cut, even if business is good (page 25 


That puts Eisenhower on the spot. If he should change his tax stand 
he would please some of his own party leaders. And he would pull one rug 
out from under the Democratic opposition—the appeal to the voters. Bu‘ 
he would give the Democrats another political weapon: “He switched afte: 
it was apparent that the Republicans were getting us in a hole again’ 


The “hard times party” is still a cry the Republicans must buck 


Eisenhower’s economic philosophy, as near as you can get it, shows up 
in the recent Economic Report to Congress (BW—Jan.30’54,p25). | 
over 200 pages. But it’s revealing, and you might want to read parts of i 


You can get the text for 65¢. Write: Superintendent of Documents 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Ask for the January 
1954, Economic Report of the President. 


The chapters that got most attention from Eisenhower are 1, 5, and |” 
—government measures to promote economic progress, the importance 0! 
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growth to the nation, and the need for flexibility in government policy (| 
shows how he could change his stand on taxes, for example). 


The Democrats are challenging Eisenhower’s business appraisal. |) 
claim the situation is much more serious than the President has pictur: 
and they use this argument to promote tax cuts to consumers ahead of ||! 
cuts Eisenhower proposed for business. 


Economists will give their views next week. They have been invi' 
from business, agriculture, labor, government, and universities to ta 
part in a two-week roundtable discussion before the House-Senate jo 
committee holding hearings on the President’s Economic Report. | 
Democrats expect these “professionals” to reenforce the argument that v 
should go further than Eisenhower has to safeguard against a sharp rec: 
sion. 


—e—_ 


There’s bitterness among union leaders on the minimum wage. Fis: 
hower proposed that Congress leave the wage and hour law stand as 
until the business outlook improves. 


Labor expected an increase in the 75¢ minimum wage and a tighteni: 
up of the exemptions that put milliois outside the law (page 112). 


The Administration’s switch was influenced by Economic Advis: 
Burns who argued that pushing up the costs of business was not wise rig! 
now. Secretary of Labor Mitchell, who got himself out on a limb on ¢! 
issue, crawled back only after he was convinced by GOP leaders in Co: 


gress that no cooperation could be expected. 
—e— 


A hassle is brewing over the Commerce Dept.’s Business Advisor) 
Committee. It involves the Business Defense Services Administration : 
20-odd industry divisions, which are supposed to be top-heavy on the defen 
side—planning for some future war. The complaint against them is tha 
they are getting too much involved in the day-to-day running of governme: 
—acting as lobbies with inside connections. They are supposed to be activ: 
for example, in seeking protection against foreign textiles, lumber, machin 
tools, scientific apparatus, and general industrial equipment at a time whe 
the Administration wants freer trade and lower tariffs. 


If you’re interested in foreign trade, want to sell products abroad 
or are concerned about competitive imports, you might want to read th 
report of the Randall (Foreign Trade Policy) Commission. It’s on the sid 
of lower trade barriers. For a copy write: Superintendent of Document 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Wahington 25, D.C. Price: 35¢. 


The Berlin Big Four haven’t gone much of any place, as was to b: 
expected. Russia’s price for a unified Germany is an almost defensele: 
Europe, Our position is that we can’t afford it. The price of building u; 
strength in Europe is considered small relative to what it might cost 
win Europe back if Russia did march in. 


Watch for some big news on the use of the atom for power. The fir 
major production of electric power from this source may be for the militar) 
The Atomic Energy Commission is thinking about asking Congress fo: 
funds to build a “package” power plant for the Pentagon. It would be se’ 
up to produce electricity at one of the out-of-the-way bases. Eisenhowe: 
is interested. It would be another step away from “pilot” operations. 
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A test to evaluate the color 
stability of candles when ex- 
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Colored Candles Have a Brighter Future 


In 1942, Will & Baumer, leading 
candlemakers since 1855, took an- 
other forward step. Their decora- 
tive and religious candles had long 
been recognized as outstanding. But 
this company sensed that the con- 
tinuing developments in such fields 
as synthetic waxes and coloring mate- 
rials might be applied advantageously 
to their products. In particular, there 
appeared to be opportunities for 
utilizing the newer dye and color 
technology to produce candles of 
brighter and more attractive colors to 
keep pace with the modern trend 
toward more colorful homes. 

Could Product Research by Arthur 
D. Little, Inc. assist in adapting 
newer coloring materials for candle 
use? The answer can be found on the 
counters of leading stores where Will 
& Baumer’s candles in.a wide selec- 
tion of colors are satisfying customers 
as never before. 

Their creation called for: 


Technical studies of waxes, pig- 
ments, dyes and resins to meet the 
unique requirements of colored 
candles. 

Development of methods for obtain- 
ing uniform ors age of light-stable 
pigments in molten wax . . . for mak- 
ing easily soluble dyes color-fast . . . 
or combining pigments and dyes to 
obtain non-fading color effects. Each 
color presented an entirely different 
problem. 

Other activities in the constant 
effort of the Will & Baumer Candle 
Company to improve its products 
have included continuous technical 
service by Arthur D. Little, Inc. for 
10 years. 

Can Your Product Be Improved? 
Will creative imagination improve 
the sales of your product? You may 
find the right answer in the labora- 
tories of Arthur D. Little, Inc., where 
all fields of applied science and tech- 
nology are represented. ADL concen- 


trates a greater diversity of specialized 
personnel and facilities than a single 
company can normally focus on 
product development problem. Here 
scientists blend their knowledge and 
talents with the industrial research 
experience of engineers and othe: 
technologists. These teams are ready 
to work with your own organization 
to develop new and better product: 
with wider markets. 
Our folders, “Product 
Research” and “A Few 
Case Histories” will tell 
you more about these 
product development 
services. We shall also be 

d to confer with you 
without obligation. 


Phone Boston, UNiver- 
sity 4-9370 or write: 


ql P~ 





Arthur D.Little, Jue. 


30 Memorial Drive, Cambridge 42, Massachusetts 





The Consumer Keeps Ri 


‘ah 


@ Retail sales remain at high level, despite assorted 


storm warnings in the economy. 


@ This industrious shopping is one pillar of the Ad- 


ministration's comparative optimism. 


@ January storms that kept the public at home were 


followed by brisker-than-ever purchasing. 


Ihe consumer is still the fair-haired 
boy. Despite mounting layoffs in indus 
try, despite a decline in the gross na- 
tional product, despite other storm sig- 
nals, the consumer is downtown—buy- 
ing. 

I'he complete tabulations aren’t in 
yet, but the results look good thus far. 
In December, the last month for which 
there are complete figures, the season- 
ally adjusted total for all retail sales 
came to $14.1-billion as against $14.4- 
billion the year before. The January fig- 
ures aren't in, but judging from depart- 
ment store sales, things are going well. 
lor the month ended the week of Jan. 
16, the Federal Reserve Board's index 
of department store sales stood at 86. 
This was a mere 2 points beneath both 
the 1953 and 1952 figure. A flash re- 
port on New York City put sales for 
all January at 1% above last year. 
¢ Conclusions—It is partly on this brave 
showing that the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration is basing its relatively optimistic 
view of the economy. The strength of 
retail sales is bolstering its opinion that 
we are in for a mild setback rather than 
a depression. 

“Although consumer attitudes may 
have changed somewhat because of the 
recent slight drop in production and 
unemployment,” said the President's 
Economic Report to Congress, “the re- 
sults are significant in showing that 
American consumers are alert to condi- 
tions favorable to the improvement of 
their living standards.” 
¢ Support—And the current conditions 
seem to jibe with the findings of the 
University of Michigan’s recent study 
of consumer attitudes (BW—Nov.21'53, 
p58). 

A BUSINESS WEEK survey, completed 
early this week, further bears out these 
findings. Reporters in the big centers 
across the country found retailers gen- 
erally optimistic. Sales were for the 
most part about equal to last January’s, 
inventories are in good shape, stores are 
buying cautiously—but they are’ out 
buving. 
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“Moderately optimistic” is the way 
a Chicago observer sums up. Interest- 
ingly enough, the picture doesn’t vary 
too much from this even where there 
are pools of unemployed. In Detroit, 
for instance, where unemployment has 
risen sharply, sales were running behind 
last year in January; but stallion still 
said they looked for a good February. 

Are retailers whistling past the grave- 
yard? 

No one in the BUSINESS WEEK survey 
seemed to feel so, even about his com- 
petitor down the street. Earlier in the 
month, a lot of retailers admit they got 
their wind up when snow, sleet, hail, 
and icy blasts kept the customers away. 
For a while it looked as though the 
debacle might be due in part to the icy 
chill of recession. But when the sun 
came out again and with it the crowds, 
hope picked up. 
¢ The Weather—There is little doubt 
about the effect of the weather. It 
made the sales curve into a series of 
ragged zigzags, good for the sale of the 
sedis but poor for everything else. 

The spottiest aspect of the January 
picture was appliances in which 
weather didn’t play a part. The reports 
ranged from ‘Surprising strength’ in 
Chicago to “We don’t know where 
we're at” in Toledo. But the general 
tenor of the appliance business still 
was set by Chicago, where it was noted 
that, despite better business than ex- 

xcted, price cutting was worse than it 
Pad been the year before. 

Pittsburgh appliance dealers were 
feeling better about business after a 
scary November and December. Their 
feeling that the customers will buy at 
the right price sums up about as nicely 
as possible the retailer's view toward 
the whole market today. 

It doesn’t apply, however, to televi- 
sion sets, which as usual were a law 
unto themselves. Almost everywhere, 
price cuts or no price cuts, TV sets were 
reported as doing badly. The reason 
usually offered was the imminence of 
color, 


gh 


t On Buying 


¢ January Sales—The p: uts weren't 
all in the hard goods a: Merchants 
generally made their sal irks thanks 
to the familiar January sales and 
clearances. But there is important 
footnote: Nowhere were there any r 
ports of drastic clearan In other 
words, you had approximately the sam¢ 
pattern as during the p ouple of 
years. 

The reports from specific spots 
of course, One southern rchant said, 
“We moved the stuff—! 
last year—but we had to put 
on the block to do it 
the stores salted’ in 
amounts of first-class me! 
with the odds and ends. In 
ton, Kann’s cut its price 
cards the day after Christ 
a roaring business. 
¢ Inventory—The clearan have put 
inventories in good shape. Again, there 
ate varying reports, but in 
merchants say that the. 
stocks. 

Here’s a report from Houston 

“As far as inventorie: 
pliance dealers are in good shape 
read the handwriting on th« 
months ago and have been 
themselves squared away int 
ventory position ever sin 
merchant says his invent is the 
lowest in three years. ‘It isn’t because 
we sold more. We've just | 
© A Lost Sale—In fact, t! 
of inventories has begun t 
retailers and is leading t 
thinking. Merchants are fond of saying 
that if vou lose a sale you lose it for 
good, a logic that mak« n wonder 
if their present invent Olicies al 
wise. 

A Nashville merchant 
ment when he reports that 
actually heavier than it was a 

“We want it that way. W. 
ing spring and resort merchandise 
earlier and heavier, and stocking 
it in greater depth. After all if we 
don’t sell it now, we'll sell it later.” 

A few merchants her 1 there hay 
qualms about whether they will be abk 
to get goods immediate! hen they 
need them. There arc isional re 
ports that it is sometim«: gh to get 
immediate delivery from factories. The 
merchants who note this think that 
some manufacturers, low inventory, 
are making goods to ord 

On the whole, howev: 
have no quibble about d r 
Says one southern department 
executive, “You had better not place an 
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WATER 


FOR INDUSTRY 


WATER 


FOR RECREATION 


MICHIGAN 


HAS THE WORLD’S GREATEST FRESH WATER SUPPLY 


Michigan is almost surrounded by waters of the Great Lakes system, the 
world’s most important inland waterway. 

It has thousands of smaller lakes and thousands of miles of rivers and 
streams. 

With its abundant water resources and its ideal location Outstate Michigan 
is Production Land .. . Market Land . . . and Vacation Land, all in one. 

Be sure to investigate Outstate Michigan before deciding on the location 
Of your new plant. 





Write for FREE DATA covering any specific location 
in OUTSTATE MICHIGAN 








HUMIDIFICATION 


CAN CUT YOUR COSTS 


if you use or process paper 
or paper board containers 


f gaves BAG BREAKAGE 

7 *in checking the eager 
e 

installing Armstro 


Humidifiers, | 
dr 


| 


FOOD proc 


@ Do you store, print, convert 
or package in paper or paper 
board? Economical, automatic 
Armstrong Steam Humidifiers 
will increase your profits by 
reducing production and mate- 
rial losses caused by 

dry air. installed just 

like unit heaters. Low 

priced. Uncondition- 

ally guaranteed. 

SEND FOR 
DESCRIPTIVE BULLETIN 


ARMSTRONG 
MACHINE WORKS 


942 Maple $t., Three Rivers, Michigan 
(Makers of Armstrong Steam Traps) 


essOR 





Get 
PAG desbbete! 


Make More Calls 
with a Rented 
Car from 


2” 
yea 


gt S48) 


ave “your car”, 
you are, for bus- 
Per pleasure, by mak- 
Feservations with any 
TIONAL member. 
You'll appreciate the cour- 
' tous service, the economy 
And dependability of the 
easy-driving late models. 
Look in the yellow pages of your 
‘phone directory for NATIONAL 
members or write for a directory 
and National Courtesy Card to: 


© NATIONAL 
oe RENTAL SYSTEM 


,y WASHINGTON $7 ic M 





order with a manufacturer unless you 
really want the merchandise. It’s liable 
to beat you back to the store.” 

¢ Hand to Mouth—This condition has 
led merchants pretty much into hand- 
to-mouth buying policies. “We're one- 
ing them to death,” says a Cleveland 
"Lape dealer, by which he means 
that he sells a refrigerator to a customer 
and orders another one from the dis- 
tributor. A furniture man in the South 
says, “Where we bought six bedroom 
sets a year ago, now we buy three.” A 
North Carolina department store man 
makes what is practically the universal 
statement for his fellow retailers when 
he reports that “where we used to buy 
for three months ahead, now we buy for 
two months.” 

The signs are mixed, however, and 
you can find merchants who have turned 
around in their buying policies. Here 
are some examples: 

Boston: The reports from the Janu- 
ary shows of women’s and children’s 


apparel in general ai d as last 
year.” Stocks are light nerchants 
are in an open-to-buy | tion as they 
build toward Easter. 

Philadelphia: Ladi ialts 
are the exception to th ntory cut 
ting rule. Business is g 
are buying heavily 

Nashville: An el 
dealer says he has bou more this 
month than in the nths pre 
viously in order to mak depleted 
stock. 

Pittsburgh: One appli man says 
he would buy $25,000 t 100 worth 
of refrigerators and oth vhite 
right now—if he had t! h 
he thinks that 1954 i 
good year. 

“It comes down to t! 
cago merchant. “Not ny peopl 
are walking into show looking 
for merchandise, but t! eady to 
buy when you go to the 
sales pitch.” 
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One Year of Antitrust 


Looking back on it, Attorney General Brownell finds 


it to his liking. The Republicans have closed 45 cases, opened 


29 new ones, and started testing some new policies. 


Last week, Republican antitrusters— 
Attorney General Herbert Brownell and 
antitrust boss Stanley N. Barnes— 
viewed their own handiwork for the 
first year and found it good. Speaking 
before the antitrust section of the New 
York State Bar Assn., Brownell and 
Barnes matched their accomplishments 
favorably against those of recent Demo- 
cratic “trustbusting.” In one year 
they have closed down 45 cases—all but 
one hand-me-downs from Democratic 
days—and opened 29 new cases, a siz- 
able portion of them criminal indict- 
ments. 

Brownell and _ Barnes reaffirmed 
their intention to fight all artificial bar- 
riers to competition. They also dropped 
a few hints about Administration 
policy and plans for the future: 

¢ Only “classic, hard-core anti- 
trust violations” will be prosecuted. 

¢ But surveys of “large industrial 
concentrations” by Justice Dept. econ- 
omists will be used to pinpoint en- 
forcement actions 

¢ The government is now readying 
complaints to test the new antimerger 
law—an amendment to the. Clayton 
act, forbidding a merger if “the effect 
may be substantially to lessen competi- 
tion or create a monopoly.” 

¢ Moves to cut delay in handling 
cases, and to. offer businessmen prac- 
tical guides on antitrust, will continue. 
¢ Achievements—Quantitatively, the 


d bit 


Crimi 


Republican total of 29 n¢ 

smaller than the 24 civil 13 
nal cases filed during the last year of 
former President Truma 
tion. 

Qualitatively, too, fe 
had broad general sign 
three of the new civil 
the “big” category. ‘Th 

e Against Standa 
(N. J.) for conspiring 
major oil companies t 1 world 
wide oil cartel; 

e Against 
Refining Co., for con vith St. 
Joseph Lead Co. to 1 lize the 
primary lead industry th regulated 
production, cartel arran nts, and 
price fixing (BW—Oct.17 p29 

e Against Pan An n World 
Airways, Inc., for conspil th W.R. 
Grace & Co. and joint ned Pan 
American-Grace Airway nopolize 
air transportation betw the U.S. 
and Latin America 

Some of the other ca ivolve siz 
able corporations. Thes« lude cases 
against big retailers: Allied St Corp., 
Marshall Field & Co Rhodes of 
Seattle. Also in this cat re con 
spiracy charges against M van Tool 
Co., National Malleabk Steel Cast 
ing Co., the Big Four p | manufac 
turers (BW —Jan.30'54 Nation 
wide Trailer Rental Svst ind Assn 
of North American Dir Publish 


ir other 
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ers. But even here, the charges were 
sometimes local. 

Most of the other new cases were 
aimed at relatively small firms or at 
purely local restrictions on such con- 
sumer items as produce and fuel. 
¢ Pattem—The large proportion of 
criminal indictments and actions against 
local—and not national—business opera- 
tions has drawn frequent criticism. 
Brownell and Barnes have reacted by 
pointing out that all new cases, par- 
ticularly the criminal ones, have been 
directed against hard-core violations— 
those consistently outlawed by the 
courts, such as price fixing, customer 
and market allocation, and boycotts. 

This kind of prosecution, aimed not 
at what Brownell terms “mere doctrinal 
perambulation,” definitely is cut to the 
pattern of future GOP antitrust. It 
means an end to crusading enforcement 
to pioneer novel theories. 

At the same time, though, Barnes 
is having his economists conduct a 
special series of surveys on heavy con- 
centrations of industrial power. The 
idea is to investigate areas originally 
marked out for possible action by 
Barnes’ antitrust lawyers. More often 
than not, antitrust investigations—and 
suits—result from complaints by busi- 
nessmen or consumers. Barnes now 
wants to supplement such leads with 
his own sleuthing to balance his en- 
forcement program. 
¢ Unplowed Ground—On mergers, 
Brownell and Barnes reveal that com- 
plaints charging violations of the new 
antimerger provision (Section 7) of the 
Clayton act have been prepared and 
are ready to file. The section, adopted 
in 1950, is designed to let Justice or 
the Federal Trade Commission forbid 
violations before, not after, the trans- 
actions are completed. 

This is unplowed ground. No case 
prepared under the new law has reached 
the courts, though Justice is holding 
up one case pending negotiations with 
the company involved, and FTC has 
taken preliminary steps against Pills- 
bury Mills (BW—Jan.2’54,p28). 

The major question: When has the 
trend in a pas ve or industry gone far 
enough to warrant action? Brownell 
wants to enforce the law by issuing an 
injunction against a merger before the 
merger is completed, rather than ask- 
ing court divestiture afterward. ‘This 
is theoretically desirable, though from 
a practical standpoint there’s reason to 
question how it will work out. 
¢ Closing—By far the greatest activity 
this past year has gone into closing 
active cases already on the books when 
the Republicans took over. Of the 
total of 44 such cases, 28 were settled 
by consent decrees or payment of fines, 
three were dismissed as “moot,” and 
12 were decided by the courts. Only 
one additional case was both opened 
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and closed under Republican auspices. 
That was the suit against Norfolk 
Southern Ry., charged with dealing in 
securities with another corporation. 
Norfolk didn’t contest the suit and 
paid a $5,000 fine. 

In all, the Republicans got rid of 
roughly 60% more cases than the 
Democrats did in their last year. 
¢ Speeding Up—One experiment—to 
speed things up by trying to avoid long- 
drawn-out litigated suits—isn’t working 
too well and may be discontinued. Gov- 
ernment lawyers have been trying to 
negotiate settlements before filing civil 
suits in court. But the results of 10 
attempts have cast some doubt on the 
idea: Negotiations in one case already 
have ended in a suit; Barnes is ready 
to file suit in two more; and negotia- 
tions are getting nowhere in three 
more. Settlement looks promising in 
only the remaining four. 

Rounding out the Administration’s 
program, Brownell says his national 
committee to study the antitrust laws 
will come in with a final report on over- 
all antitrust operation and needed 
changes by next fall. The dual end pur- 
poses of the study, according to Brown- 
ell, are (1) to set up measuring sticks 
by which to select new cases, and (2) 
to give the businessman understandable 
guides by which to stay within the law. 


Victor Cuts Prices 
To Counter Columbia 


A new record battle is sh: ping up. 
RCA Victor this week whacked retail 
prices on its 12-in. classical long players 
from $5.72 to $3.99, and on its 10- 
inchers from $4.67 to $3.25. 

Victor's action aims at countering an 
earlier move of Columbia Records, Inc. 
During the month of February, a cus- 
tomer who buys a top-line Columbia 
record can get a second at half price. 
Since Columbia upped its price for 
these records to $5.95 in December 
(BW—Dec.5’53,p74), a customier gets 
the two at an average price of about 
$4.47 apiece. Victor's new schedule 
undercuts Columbia’s offer. 

The immediate reason for Victor's 
price slash is apparent: It didn’t want 
Columbia to get all the best display 
* wn at the dealer's counter. Behind 
that, though, is the fact that January 
sales of classical records have been 
quite poor. 
¢ Mixed Views—Reaction in the indus- 
try so far is mixed. Neither Decca 
Records, Inc., nor Capitol Records, 
Inc., expects to cut; both are strong in 
popular records. Urania Records, Inc., 
on the other hand, has a deal similar to 
Columbia’s. 

Columbia says its offer is temporary; 
so is Urania’s. Victor isn’t so sure. 





Pinning 
the Point 


Drill here! And behind those two 
words is the accumulated experienc: 
of long years devoted to de veloping 
water resources in a world wide the 
atre of operations. But pinning th 
logical point for test wells is only on 
phase of Layne & Bowler’s 
This service is truly unique in the 
dictionary sense of the word for Layn: 
& Bowler service is complete and in 
cludes in one undivided responsibility 
finding water — drilling — installatio: 
of proper equipment and maintenanc: 


service 


A constant, unfailing, adequate sup 
ply of water needs skilled technician 
engineering, trained labor, pumps, cas 

“kno 
how.” 

Your nearest Layne Associate Com 
pany will be glad to furnish you pe 
cific information at 
any phase of water development 
write... 


LAYME & BOWLER, INC. 
Memphis 8, Tenne 


your request o! 


Ye 





GUARANTEED 


21% Greater Work 
Output per K.W.H. 
of Battery Power 


Mercury 
YAK 430 


Tiering Tilting 
4,000 Ibs. Capacity 
Fork Truck 


Greater Maneuverability 
Lower Cost Operation 


Test the pew YAK 430 in your plant! 
Learn from on-the-spot performance 
how the YAK GUARANTEES 
greater work output per K,W.H. 
of battery power. Higher travel and 
hoist speeds, greater maneuverability, 
outstanding convenience of controls 
assure reliable, low-cost operation, 


Write for Bulletin 430. Contains 
complete details and specifications. 


MERCURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


4i4 HA EO cH AGO 9 it 





FDA: Too Broke to Inspect 


Congress gave Food & Drug teeth, but cut its budget; 
plant inspections suffer . . . Bangor Commercial newspaper 
folds after 81 years ... Sheaffer Pen guns for discount houses. 


Last year, the courts took away the 
Food & Drug Administration’s powers 
to inspect food plants. Congress then 

assed a law to hand them back (BW— 
jul.18°53,p76). But with its present 
budget, FDA has neither the money 
nor the personnel to carry out its food 
a, program. 

That’s what Charles W. Crawford, 
FDA commissioner, charged in an ad- 
dress before the New York Bar Assn. 
last week, 

According to Crawford, Congress cut 
back the 1954 Food & Drug appropria- 
tions by about 8% from the President's 
budget recommendations. ‘This meant 
firing a lot of Washington people, clos- 
ing district offices. On July 1, 1953, the 
staff numbered 862. Now it’s 797. In 
peak year 1951, the tally was 944. 

In deciding where to cut back, FDA 
vetoed any letup in its supervision over 
drugs. So, said Crawford, the food pro- 
gram has suffered. 

Today there are about 96,000 manu- 
facturing, processing, and warehousing 
establishments engaged in_ interstate 
commerce. At FDA’s current rate of 
operations, each of these can be in- 
spected only once every 12 years. Put 
another way, FDA annually samples 
one-tenth of 1% of all food passing 
through interstate channels. 


Down East Casualty 


The newspaper field chalked up an- 
ither loss this month with suspension 
of publication by the 81-year-old Bangor 
(Me.) Commercial. 

The Commercial had been an after- 
noon daily for 76 years when pub- 
lisher James D. Ewing decided to add 
a Sunday edition in 1949 (BW—Dec. 
3'49,p77). Now, after eight vears in 
the publishing business, Ewing—son of 
former Federal Security Administrator 
Oscar R. Ewing—has given up. 

Ewing, who brought a liberal slant 
to publishing in conservative Maine, 
based his decision to quit on three 
factors. He told employees and readers 
in a page one statement that rising pub- 
lishing costs, insufficient local advertis- 
ing, and poor long-range economic con- 
ditions in the principal region served 
(Aroostook county potato center) had 
doomed the Commercial. 

Observers added another factor. The 
rival morning Bangor Daily News 
boasted a circulation of 69,000, while 


ial’s 


ICT 
wevc®>, 


Ewing couldn’t get h ni 
circulation much over 7 Hi 
the Sunday edition, on in the 
area, sold over 21,000 
¢ Sunday vs. Daily—Thi 
the trend in Sunday p 
Ewing’s was one of th: Sunday edi 
tions founded in a wave xpansion 
(BW—Apr.2’49,p74). Act he con 
siders the Sunda Co 1 suc- 
cess, but has rejected of con- 
tinuing it alone. 

On the whole Sunda around 
the country are doing While the 
number of Sunday papers isn’t increas- 
ing, their size and cit ire. In 
the past few years th been a 
trend to add more supp ts such as 
comics and rotogravur 


n line with 
zenerally. 


Fair Trade for Sheaffer 
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Discount houses, wh 
being called every nar 
pirates” to “bootlegger 
ing for their toughest batt 
dent Truman signed th 
restoring resale price m 
—Jul.19°52,p33). 

W. A. Sheaffer Pen ‘ latest 
manufacturer to declar liscount 
houses. Sheaffer is det to main 
tain fair trade prices on its pens—but 
like every other compa ts problem 
is how to police price cutt Sheaffer 
has 35,000 dealers in the 45 states that 
have retail price maint " 
¢ Private Eyes—Sheaff 
to interpret the term ‘ n 
most literal sense of th Det 
tives from the William J. Burns and 
Pinkerton agencies, aid people 
from the Willmark Syst 
all price cutting observed 
tests. A reported violat 
dealership and later may | 
court. 
¢ 10,000-Strong—Sheaffe: 
part of the running batt 
count houses (BW—Nov.7 
tailers, alarmed by th 
competition, have been putting pressure 
on the manufacturers { up fair 
trade by not dealing wit! ut-rate 
houses. 

The National Reta Goods 
Assn. has estimated that there ar 
10,000 discount house 400 club 

lans in the U.S., doi: innual 
ete of $5-billion. NRDGA tak 
no stand on the issue of | trade. It 
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wants manufacturers to police their 
price lists or to leave price mainten- 
ance alone. Its advice to members is 
to drop manufacturers who deal with 
discount houses. 

In some cases, manufacturers have 
gone beyond just trying to get an in- 
junction against the discount house. 
The Bureau of Education on Fair 
Trade, the fair trade watchdog organ- 
ized by the retail drug associations, 
reports that 20 manufacturers are seck- 
ing $l-million in damages from price 
cutters. Among them are Westing- 
house Electric Corp., Sunbeam Corp., 
and Helena Rubinstein, Inc. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





New zipper, which Talon, Inc., calls 
“foolproof,” is on that company’s pro 
duction lines. If the zipper jams, flip 
up the slider tab and press it down on 
a push-button control. Lewis Walker, 
president, explains that the pressure 
springs the jaws of the slider just enough 
to let the caught material free. Price, 
not yet set, will be slightly more than 
for the conventional zipper. 

° 
New Fedway store, opened last week 
in Pomona, Calif., completes the eight 
in the original roster of the Fedway 
chain (BW—Nov.3’51,p128). 

. 


U.S. Plywood Corp. is aiming for a 
larger share of the do-it-yourself market 
with prefinished plywood, _ installed 
without nailing, and kitchen-cabinet 
sink tops. To use along with these, the 
company will introduce Weldwood con- 
tact cement, which the company says 
is water resistant and bonds perma- 
nently on contact. 

- 
Jordan Marsh—big Boston department 
store—has taken the play away from 
Filene’s, famous for its bargain base- 
ment (BW —Mar.14’53,p142). JM out- 
bid other stores for stock of New York's 
James McCreery, which is going out of 
business. JM is selling the stock at 
bargain prices in its basement. 

+ 
“Salesman of 1954”—winner in Pio- 
neer Rubber Co.’s contest—wil) find his 
picture adorning a Broadway billboard 
in New York Mar. 1 when he arrives 
on a paid vacation trip. 

. 
State cigarette tax receipts dropped last 
year. Samplings around the country 
showed Minnesota down 6%; North 
Dakota, 5%; and New York, 1%. 

° 
Beer bottle ban is under attack in Ver 
mont by major bottlers and wholesalers. 
State legislature banned nonreturnable 
bottles last year as a means of cutting 
down highway debris. 
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was Sven Nordstrom. He invented 


THIS 
the lubricated plug valve which no 
longer depended upon metal-to-metal friction 


. to .. to shut-off flow. Instead, by 


injecting lubricant F 4 a through a system 
of internal grooves dy he spread a film of 
lubricant between the metal surfaces. 


Naturally Bvfaanieeltriiie al 


wear much longer. But that isn't all—the 
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lubricant also surrounds the valve port. 


\ 
and acts as a seal that is impenetrable by 


even the thinnest gases. Nordstrom valves 


chy ; ey ee Ee aren't only for tricky 


= ——— 
processes ut ie — an wl 
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however. 





Fact is, they last so long and so seldom need 


repair, that they save operating 


dollars in almost any industrial application. 


. catalog? Write 


Te Manufacturing Company, 


Pittsburgh 8, Pennsylvania. 


Would you like a» 





You will find Vulcanized 
Fibre and Laminated Plastics 
at work in a lot of places 
around the textile mill. 


Shuttles, sizing bobbins, spin- 
ning bobbins, headless pack- 
age tubes, redraw caps, gears, 
spinning bucket lids, roll or 
shaft bearings, cam followers 

. all wear longer when they 
are made of Taylor Vulcan- 
ized Fibre or Laminated 


Plastics. 


These versatile materials are 
light in weight and have high 
mechanieal strength. They are 
tough, smooth, and hard. They 
are more chemical and abra- 
sion resistant than most 
metals, 


Here's 


Shuttles, travelling so > 
fast you can hardly see 
them, are made of Taylor 
Shuttle Fibre bonded to a 
wood core. This fibre has a 
smooth hard finish that is 
highly resistant to yarn 
abrasion. It wears slowly 
and smoothly with no 
rough surfaces to snag the 
yarn. It is light in weight 
(about half that of alumi- 
num) and machines easily. 
Taylor Grades L and CEF 
Laminated Plastic, bonded 
to wood, are recommended 
for special applications. 


@ Taylor materials not 
only help make the clothes 
you wear, they help sell 
them as well. This attrac- 
tive sock dis; ase is an 
example of the many ways 
Taylor Fibre and Lami- 
nates can be used. It is 
made of black Grade XX 
laminate, a material that 
takes a smooth, high gloss 
finish. It is economical to 
use... fabricates easily. 








A Sizing bobbins used in Nylon yarn processing have to 
withstand tremendous crushing loads. As the yarn is 
wound on the bobbins it is under slight tension . . . ten- 
sion that builds up pressure with each layer. After 
winding it is permitted to set . . . this is when the com- 
pressive load is greatest. The Taylor Grade XX non- 
bleed Phenolic Laminate used in this application has the 
resiliency to give slightly under the load, the compressive 
strength to “‘take it’? without being crushed, and the 
dimensional! stability to return to exact original size 
when the yarn is removed. 


A Bobbins and spools, because of their varied construc- 
tion, use several custom grades of Taylor materials. Grade 
XX non-bleed laminated plastic tube is used where 
smoothness, high strength and stability are demanded 
by synthetic yarns and steaming operations. Bobbin 
heads employ Grade LLL laminated plastic or Taylor 
Bobbin Fibre selected for high impact strength, smooth 
finish and resistance to wear. They have excellent machin- 
ing and punching qualities for economica! fabrication. 


uses Taylor Fibre and Laminates 





Taylor Vulcanized Fibre, Phenol, Melamine and Silicone 
Laminates are available in a wide range of physical and 
mechanical properties that can help your staff in many of 
their design problems. In addition, Taylor engineers are 
well qualified by experience in the textile field to assist in 
selecting the Taylor products that are best suited to any 
particular requirement. 

Taylor facilities are geared to meet your production 
schedules . . . whether you buy raw stocks of sheets, 
tubes, rolls or rods . . . or specially fabricated parts. 


For Your Staff—Factual and informative Taylor ad- 
vertising is being directed to your Engineering and 
Purchasing Departments . . . to help your staff become 
familiar with the ways Taylor products can help you 
produce better products . . . at lower costs. 


For Your Files—a comprehensive booklet on Taylor 
materials. Write today. Taylor Fibre Co., Norristown, 
Pennsylvania—La Verne, California. Branch offices in 
Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Dayton, Detroit, Indi 
anapolis, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, New York City, Philadel 
phia, Pittsburgh, Rochester, St. Louis and Tolland, Connecticut 
Distributors in Grand Prairie and Houston, Texas; New 
Orleans, Louisiana; and Toronto, Ontario. 


TAYLOR 





Asthe years passed... ————> 


«here's 


or survived | 


Wy 


The auto industry has a far more 
complex pedigree than this chart 
can show—at times, nearly 2,000 
manufacturers have been listed. 
This chart shows the companies, 
post ond present, that have 
played a significant port in the 
production of passenger cars 
during the 20th Century. It omits 
many corparate name-changes, 
and it lists companies, not brand 
nemes— which is why some fa- 
miliar nameplates are missing. 


1898 1900 1905 1910 1915 


VCC. TTT 
Ford Motor Co.> re ee 
Lincoln Motor Co. 8 


Studeboker Corp 9} TLE EE ED 


Stearns-Knight Co. ® 


Lafayette Motors Corp. § 
Hudson Motor Car Co.@ . 


Hupp Corp. 
Chandler Motor Co. © 
Reo Motor Co. “ 
Nordyke-Marmon Co.§ : 
Kissel Motor Car Co. > 
Velie Motor Vehicle Co. > 
Moon Motor Car Co.> 
Paige Detroit Motor Car Co. 
Dort Motor Co. > 
Columbia Motor Car Co. 
Jordan Motor Car Co.9 


Autos: a Market 


The chart on these pages is graphic What happened to some of the bet 


evidence of two long-term trends in _ ter-known early starters i non the 
the U.S. automobile business. Produc- chart; each company’s lin ls at the 
tion over the years keeps getting bigger date it stopped making passenger cars 
and bigger. The number of companies The company didn’t nec ly go out 
turning out that production keeps get- of business on that date (though that’s 
ting fewer. what happened to most), but it did at 


rifty years ago, about 150 U.S. auto- least drop out of passenger car produc 


mobile companies produced less than _ tion. 

25,000 passenger cars. Last year,a mar- © Right Up to Now—D; through 
ket swollen nearly 250 times was served the years, the faster customers came 
by only eight companics. into the market, the faster auto compa 


By 1916, when the industry for the nies went out. And it’s still happening 


first time produced more than |-million With 1954 likely to be the third or 
assenger cars, nearly 1,000 companies fourth biggest year in U.S. automobik 
ad entered the automobile business— history, the present eight car-producing 
and only 140 remained. companies are about to become seven 
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1925 
3,735,171 


1935 
3,273,874 


1950 
6,665,863 


Crosley Motors, 


1953 
6,140,123 


© Business ween 


So Big You Can Drown in It 


This will happen next month if stock- 
holders approve plans to merge Nash- 
Kelvinator Corp. and Hudson Motor 
Car Co. into the new American Mo- 
tors Corp. (BW —Jan.23’54,p31). 

The new merger agreement came 
on top of the industry’s second biggest 
year. In 1953, U.S. manufacturers pro- 
duced 6,121,787 passenger cars, accord- 
ing to final figures of the Automobile 
Manufacturers Assn. 
¢ The Reasons—Why, in the automo- 
bile business—in contrast to the televi- 
sion industry, for example—has the 
number of producers decreased as the 
number of customers increased? The 
answer is a contradiction. The very 
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size of the market required high volume 
production, big companies that could 
handle large investments in plants and 
tooling, a bigger payroll; a it forced 
out of business many companies that 
could not measure up on these require- 
ments or meet sharply rising distribu- 
tion costs. 

At the same time the size of the mar- 
ket meant that the number of producers 
would probably never drop so low as 
one or two companics—there would 
always be a sizable group of customers 
wanting a “different” car. 
¢ Costs—It has been a_ step-by-step 
process. In 1908 a skilled workman 
with hand tools took eight hours to 


shape the top half of a gas tank. A 
machine now does it in 20 seconds. But 
the machine costs $45,000. The part 
roduced on it costs about 2.5 cents 
Meediiieiak the part would cost mor 
than $13 in wages. 

In the auto industry, $45,000 is not 
much to pay for a machine tool. Spe 
cial machines can run up to more than 
half a million dollars. You have to get 
volume to make them pay off 

So, if you run a company turning out 
several lines of cars, many features of 
those cars have to be similar to keep 
your high-priced machinery in opera 
tion. 
¢ Independents—On the other side of 
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the picture, the “ind lent” com- 
panies are likely to remain in the auto 
business because the market is so big 
that even a small corn f it is worth 
having. Suppose th: tomers who 
want a “different” ca nly 4% of 
the new-car buyers in ve year. In 
a 5-million-car yea ttainable in 
1954), that would be 10 cars. At 
an average factory pri f, say, $2,000, 
that’s a gross of $40! on a veat. 
It isn’t General Motor billion, but 
it still is great big busi 

Last year, there wer than half 
a million new car buy: 10 preferred 
products produced by ot than Gen- 
eral Motors, Ford, o ler. They 
were nearly 9% of all ir buvers. 
The vear before, 1952 ndepen- 
dents’ share of the m t was more 
than 13%. (Some in t dustry will 
tell you that the 1952 | vas artifi- 
cial; that it was the p f govern- 
ment quotas, and th pendents’ 
quota was fixed higher | their his- 

a eal ‘ torical position justified 

A 25-ton capacity liquid chilling system on fork lift truck! Compact TRANE Cold Generators The independents | being 
provide from 10 to 50 tons of cooling capacity. So compact that a whole refrigeration | “different.” Just be hey don’t 
system can be handled on a fork lift truck. reach the volume of a ‘ 1] Motors 
or a Ford they can put touches into 
their cars that are un ic for the 
larger manufacturer. ‘ xplains it 


For Air Conditioning or Process Cooling =, gpcreme~ aid oe Me 


into our car and capital t because 


Trane Cold Generator we have only one | If General 

Motors tried it, they wv ve to use 
it in all five lines beca Chevrolet 
customer feels he’s just portant as 


cuts your costs 3 ways a Cadillac customer. Yet General Mo- 


tors couldn’t get the va t of it that 
we do because its cost f five lines 


If your plant requires process cooling or 2, Lewer installation cost! Only external | would be more than it | be worth 

pete ov pe Craad Chen ae ing water and electrical connections needed. m promotional value.” 

costs 3 ways with TRANE Cold Generators. . * Santa rae: : } 4 he apa 1 
All the complicated internal wiring, pip- e The Secret—That’s | ret. 


1. Lower first cost! Trane Cold Generators ing and refrigerant work is done at the 

are factory-assembled . . . All parts are factory. , 

engineered and matched for use together. 3, Lower cost! Automatic con- tinued existence. After buggies 
trols match power consumption to vary- for 50 years, Studel ned to 
ing cooling requirements for maximum | autos in 1902 (see chart kard dates 
economy. Saves electricity. from 1902: Willvs an through 


Dependable performance! You get a reliable predecessors) from 19( n from 
supply of controlled temperature chilled 1909. 

water for your needs. TRANE Cold Gen- Even last ve —, 
erators are engineered to meet exacting, re P am Fane yp ornennagg 
failure-proof standards for uninterrupted tightened and the gi t particu 
industrial production. larly rough for the inde; ts, Stude- 


Get all the facts today. For full information | baker sold 25,000 ca than it 
on how TRANE Cold Generators can solve | did in 1952 (186,454 5). and 
your air conditioning or process cooling | Packard jumped from ¢ to 81,400 
pochions at less cost, call your TRANE | accord 4 ea 
Sales Office, or write TRANE, La Crosse, according to Automoti : hgures. 
Wis. Hudson dropped slight n 76,348 
The ‘Trane Company, La Crosse, Wis, | t© 76,331. Nash dropped 1 152,141 
Rest rr, Dis. Feemiem, Penn. « Trane | to 135,394. Kaiser and Vi took the 
Yo. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto. «+ 87 U.S, icking. f: » f; 37 

amd 86 Ganndion Odieon worst licking, falling fi +, in 

1952 to 62,479 in 195 


there is one, of the ind nt on- 


All of these compan ve notable 


“firsts” that they hav ible to 
b aft trade on through the Hudson 
This TRANE Climate Changer can be used with the introduced the closed « Packard, the 
Cold Generator to cool a small space over an steering wheel (instead of a tiller 


assembly line, or an entire factory for process . , With tl » ges } 1 why the 
air conditioning. Or the versatile Multi-Zone Manufacturing engineers of Hud . ; nar st Feng - 
models can handle up to 6 zones individually . nditioni heati nd MGSOM-INAS §=6mMCrgCr - o> 
—heats, cools, de-humidifies, humidifies, fil- air co t 1Oning, eating a appearance of so many vanies over 
ters and moves the air as needed in each zone. ventilating equipment the vears? That’s the ot! ide of the 
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WEVE DISCOVERED HOW TO 


Shik vows motu 


-by Floating a screw on a stream of balis* 


We eliminate the need for the excess power that craft; on the ground in machine tools, in research 
was added to overcome friction in the old-fashioned a es on trucks and cars; at secret locations 
screw-type drives. on difficult defense projects. 


Ball-screw actuators made by Cleveland Pneumatic We can also cut down friction in your designs 
have an efficiency as high as 90% on most types and products... by shrinking the size of motors, 
of drives for machines. This lets you use a %-horse- _—_ easing the effort it takes to hand-actuate a device, 
power motor instead of a l-horse...a 5-horse in- | making equipment move faster yet come to a more 


stead of a 10... with power to spare. precise stopping point under any condition. Our 
Actuators operate smoothly under the greatest 


It’s done by replacing the famous old high-friction , : 

Acme fac laches with a spiral ball-bearing ne as i ” md —. 

thread that does wonders for be pete Sliding Ww hen can we discuss with you the 

friction is replaced by the rolling action of the application of our AEROL Ball. 

screw and nut over the steel balls in the threads, | 5¢?ew Actuators in your business: 
If you wish to know more about 


These “AEROL?” Ball-Screw Actuators are at Cleveland PneumaticActuators and 
work now...in the air at scores of spots on air- their uses... write for our booklet. 


Cleveland Pneumatic mn ee : 
CPT’s shock absorber principle combines 


Depertment B-2 pores pe and pi sa sng popeey It can 
BALL control minute vibrations or tons of impact. 
SCREW ACTUATORS © AUTOMOTIVE SHOP SQUIPMENT It is the shock absorber for the largest aircraft 
AIR-OIL IMPACT ABSORBERS landing scare (CPT is the nome» biggest manu- 

: ; facturer of landing gears), and the same princi- 

World’s Largest Manufacturer of Aircraft Landing Gears gies ase chen edaated te hager-ciaed waite, Mey 
we discuss with you how to take the shock 
out of stopping or the motion out of vibrauon? 











big-market picture. No one answer fit 
all cases, but in the early d mergers 
many times were made to obtain patent 
rights; more often, to obt pital. 


I. Capital 


Sheer attainment of si: las never 


" / been a solid answer. Bign ilone has 
f ( *s never guaranteed a substantial market 
ae rE | in the auto business. In 1909 General 


Motors, then one year old probably 
the most heavily capitaliz produced 


CONSTRUCTION a 19% of all cars. In 1916, GM’s share 


was 9%. It rose and fell, and in 1921 
was only 13% of the market. In that 
year Ford had 56%; Hudson, Nash, 
Packard and Studebaker together had 
8%; and “all others” had 
¢ Hazard—What happened to the “all 
others” was made plain Senate 
committee in 1948 by M. E. Coyle, 
then executive vice-presid f GM 
“A company that had a product 
in one year—some mechan difficulty 


or a design that did not ; il to the 
trade—could quickly, an etimes 
did, pass out of existe: ist in a 


single year or in a fev hs, the 
SHIPPING financial hazard was so ¢ 

“By putting several of t together 
it appeared and was lat d that 
some of these companic | survive 
by having one company group 
have a good year and th Ip tide 
over some of the other 
¢ Case of Hudson—That be 
factor in the present atten f Hudson 
and Nash to consolidat Early this 
week Hudson issued a r O 
ure for its first nine mo ' 
While it previously had shown a net 


s ; loss of $831,100, it now ts that a 
; fs, review of its tooling i it ré 
: es i. F sulted in a very substant ise in 


charges for amortization il tools 

and fixtures.”” So, for th nonths, 

PROTECTION + ae Hudson lost $6,465,197 tter a 
n't. tax carry-back of $6,770 

¢ Major Role—In the hist f the 

industry's mergers, the n ipital 

has played a major role. | General 

Motors, according to ( had its 

troubles. ““There were 

riods (between 1908 an 

they might have checked 1 lot 

of others have done.” | had 

Write for free booklet, troublesome days. At on nt Wil- 

"How To Stack & Load Cor- liam Crapo Durant, who f | Gen 

rugated Shipping Boxes.” eral Motors, could have t Ford 

Hinde & Dauch, Sondusky for $3-million but Ford ted cash 

¥ 1, Ohie. and Durant never used for his 
Cora pted. gigantic deals, only stock 

In the earliest period of uto in- 


dastry—until about 1915 tal was 


exceedingly difficult to obt In 1904, 

with production under ars a 

year, fnancial experts wal! that the 

auto companies were ove! ded, ac- 
e cording to the Automol Manufac- 

Atitheonilg ow Fchaging turers on Coyle said th ne hap- 
pened in 1911 and 1912. “The bankers 
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were reluctant to make an investment 
and many stockholders felt likewise.” 
Of course, Durant, with his repeated 
manipulations, was a contributing cause 
to the later hands-off attitude of bank- 
ers—even though small investors loved 
him. Many motor companies ‘used this 
same technique: Put together several 
small companies; take their total capital- 
ization and use it to float stock in a 
corporation with a still higher capital- 
ization. Durant, perhaps earlier than 
others, realized the huge capital needed 
by the auto industry for growth. Just 
in the last four years, the Commerce 
Dept. figures, the industry has in- 
vested $3.2-billion in new plants. 
¢Few Survive—Capital came easier 
after World War I—when it was ob- 
vious to even the conservative financial 
man that America was taking to the 
road—and more new car makers ap- 
sa than in any time since 1911. 
ut most of them were gone by the 
time the industry hit its biggest year, 
1929, with nearly 4.5-million cars (it 
didn’t pass that figure again until 1949). 
When the Chrysler car first appeared 
in 1924 there were about 100 manu- 
facturers in business, according to a 
1939 report of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Of all the companies formed 
in the ’20s, only Chrysler has survived 
as a passenger car producer. It rode 
to success on a new engine and the 
Ford slump of 1927 when Ford was out 
of production for six months. Even the 
Airflow design that flopped in the ’30s 
could not destroy Chrysler, because it 
had Plymouth to carry the corporation. 
Again, after World War II—with 28- 
million cars on the road and customers 
standing in line to buy new ones for 
cash—the automobile industry seemed a 
fast way to riches. In 1948, AMA says, 
20 new companies were organized to 
build cars. Not a single one got into 
volume production. Of the postwar car 
companies, only Kaiser still operates. 


ll. Integrate, Standardize 


The reason for the failures was always 
the same—lack of the huge capital neces- 
sary, and lack of a formula found many 
years ago by General Motors and en- 
vied ever since by the independents. 
The formula is integration and stan- 
dardization. And today it’s a major 
factor in the present Nash-Hudson deal. 

When Durant was pulling in supply 
companies right and left—and notably 
United Motors Corp. (whose president 
was Alfred P. Sloan, Jr.. now GM 
chairman)—his principal interest was in 
increasing the capitalization on which to 
raise more money. But the permanent 
result was to give GM such a terrific 
group of wholly owned suppliers that 
it can standardize on small items at 
extremely low unit costs. 
¢ Cutting Costs—That same advantage 
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aing your business * 


specify buildings by CIDECO 


Designed for fast, low-cost erection 

. in @ wide variety of sizes and 
styles . . . when you're building for 
business, specify IDECO. 

Ideco permanent, predesigned 
buildings, custom-planned, lend them- 
selves perfectly to commercial uses 
Ideco buildings are readily adaptable 
inside and ovt to the creation of 
the finest offices, show-rooms or store 

. - or the basic structure is ready 
for use as a factory, garage or 
warehouse, Many variations utilizing 
standard designs can provide grea! 

~/ flexibility at a most reasonable fin- 
' ished cost per square foot, 


An Ideco building is an investment in the 
future, with long years of service ahead at 
minimum maintenance cost . . . all exterior 
metal parts are galvanized for complete 
weather protection, Walls and roof can be 
of Ideco deep-rib steel sheet or other building 
materials. Whatever building you want . 

all-steel, or steel in combination . . . Ideco 
can give it to you quickly, economically. 





Call your Ideco Building Consultant... let 








bim tell you of the many advantages of the 
complete Ideco building service, He can shou 
you how you can have your building “custom- 








planned” to fit your exact needs... bow, with 


@ single contract, be can assume all ov any 
portion of your building job. If you like, he 
Utilimaster will gladly work with your architect, con- 








tractor or engineering department. 


Now ... you can buy an Ideco permanent stee! building in a 
“package”! If your requirements permit the use of a standard 
building with clear spons of 40’, 50’, 60’, the new Ideco 
“Utilimester"* can be delivered to your site in 30 days! And 
in only 10 working days, a typical 50’ x 100’ “'Ufilimaster’ 
can be erected, Fitting most requirements of industrial and com- 
mercial use, the “Utilimaster’’ is per t and rugged, 
*TM Reg 





west Request your ¢ SBildings™ by ECO > "2%. 


DIV 


0) Please send your book “Steel Buildings” 

0) Send me full details on the new “Utilimaster’ 
I am considering a building about ies ae 
by —______fft. to be used as 


(My nome, position, compony, address 
are written in the margin.) 





There’s a vital human element affecting 
any product or process... the stability and 
dependability of the men and women 
doing the job. In making plant location 
decisions, this may well be one of the most 
important elements to consider, 


West Penn Electric’s service area is par- 
ticularly blessed in this respect. For it 
offers dependable home-town folks that 
“‘stay-put.’’ In the area’s many small and 
medium-size communities, people find 
the environment for pleasant, near-the- 
job, family living. There's little tendency 
to migrate from town to town or from job 
to job, as is the case in many large manu- 
facturing centers. This pays off for em- 
ployers in the worker's incentive to give 
a day’s work for a day’s pay. 


Consider, too, the fact that in many parts 
of our service area the percentage of 
female employmens, is only about half the 
national average. This means a large, un- 
tapped labor reserve—available for light 
manufacturing or fabricating operations. 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 


"7 Good Business Reasons” 


describing advantages enjoyed by 
business and industry in the 

West Penn Electric service area. 
Consult us about your plant site 
problems, in confidence 
if you wish. Write or phone 

Area Development Department 
The West Penn Electric Company 
Room 906,50 Broad Street 
New York 4, N. Y. 














is one big reason for t! 
to put Nash and Hu 
Months ago, the pr 
George Mason, public! 
many advantages to th 
of a purchasing combi 
While the independ 
for steel than 
example, Mason said, t 
in a steel shortage b« 
dividual purchases are 
to make them preferre: 
In another area, Hu 
pay about the same pri 
body dies. But they co 
basic dies and cut th 
That’s why Mason 
mergers for years 
e Others, Too—And | 
one, Edgar Kaiser, pr 
Motors, recently said he 
ican Motors Corp. event 
sorb at least two of 
independents (probab! 
ard and Kaiser). He b 
licf by citing the savin 
million a year overhea 
Kaiser-Willys combinat 


a large 


lll. Management 


There is one other 
in the present talk about 
in the auto industry. It 
effect on management 


is an example. A. E. BE 


— of Hudson sin 
en with the company 
ing in 1909. 


A small company seld 
fied “‘second-line’’ mana 


to step in and take over 
people step aside. In 
the bosses generally tak 
tions when they are you 
is no incentive for abk 
So when top manag 
retires, cither outside m 
to be brought in (a 
Packard), or the compa 
¢ No Change Likely—B 
ing to the 1952 report 
dent’s Materials Comm 
be 65-million cars on 
20-million trucks and b 
today’s 45-million 
That's a hug¢ m 
chances are it will be ser 
than the number of co 
business. AMA savs the 
dustrv—throug’ automo! 
and gasoline sales—acc: 
than $38-billion a veai 
the present Gross Nati: 
employs one-seventh of 
the countrv. In 1952 
passenger Car Compan 
around $750-million 
Sounds attractive? 
As Coyle told the s 
ever there is high profit 


high risk.” 
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airy, N SMTA Dy 


The combination of new synthetic fibers in 
the strength member of R/M Super-Power 
V-Belts assures greater resistance to shock 
loads, virtually no stretch, and practically 
eliminates matching problems. This, along 
with our straight side-walls, means better 
tensioning and grip, less slippage ... more 
power delivered on the drive. Compared 
with regular V-belts you can handle ap- 
proximately 40% greater load with the 


INCREASE HORSEPOWER CAPACITY 40°. 


...and give you more use per dollar 


same number of R/M Super Power V-Belts 
or do an equal job with fewer 


Another plus... these V-belts are oil-proof 
non-spark and heat-resistant. Send for Bul 
letin 6628. Ask the R/M distributor to 
show you how R/M Super-Power V-Belts 
will deliver ‘More Use per Dollar’’ on your 
drives .. . Condor V-Belts continue to be 
the standard for regular service. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER DIVISION — PASSAIC, WE 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATIAN, INC. 





AMA@earesp g 


V-Belts 





Tank Lining Abrasive Wheels 





Other R/M products include: Industrial Rubber * Fan Belts * Radiator Hose * Brake Linings * Brake Blocks * Clutch Facings 
Asbestos Textiles * Packings * Engineered Plastic, and Sintered Metal Products * Bowling Balls 


RM 401 





als 
are permanent , . . colorful 





Ai avertise 


with attention getting permanent win- 
dow valances and signe, truck decals 


aq dentify 


with brilliant nameplates, dealer serv- 
ice decals 


ecorate 


with vivid, good looking, creative decal 
ornamentation 


% ell 


at the point-of-sale—your last link 
between advertising and the sale! 


Art service, consultation, estimates 
without obligation. Send for free 
booklets: “Decal-Ways to Sales”, “PF 
Window Valances and Window Signs”, 
“How leading advertisers use decals.” 


PALM, FECHTELER & Co. 


85 Maple Seeet Weehawken, N. J. Dept. BW 26 


~— ~Cr 


AND TAI K! THE KUNGSHOLM, new liner of Swedish-American Line, began transatlantic service in 
] 


Here is the Bogen 2-way inter-com that ¥ e 
requires no wiring or installation. Just e 

plug the stations into any electrical assenger IDS: | 
outlet, and your system is ready to save 

you countless hours of walking and 
waiting! Complete: $95.00. Write today Six or seven years ago, wise men during the very period liner 
for literature describing Bogen() Twin | were foretelling the slow demise and were supposed to be fadir Nor 
Wireless inter-com system, () wired | eventual extinction of ocean liners. can you argue with U.S. | United 
inter-com systems, () paging systems, | po oceanic airlines were going after States, which did the foolhardy 


reposting ace Wed rmneny te yor the passenger business with fierce deter- thing; nor with Holland-A 1 Line’s 


Dept. JB, David Bogen Co., Inc., 29 mination. Immensely swifter, often Maasdam and Ryndam. ‘ | White 
Ninth Ave., N. Y. 14. more convenient, handicapped only Star’s Queen Mary and O » Eliza 
slightly farewise, the planes seemed beth, meanwhile, shov mutward 
bound to win. signs of tending towar tinction 


} 


Today, you need only take a trip And last week the Germa 10 hav 


around New York Harbor to sec how not operated a passeng er since 
wrong that prediction was. You can 1937, started the 19,01 1 Berlin 
still argue that the prediction was a logi- (BW —Jan.23'54,p123 vay to 
cal one, but you can’t argue with the New York. 

TWIN evidence. é ¢ What Happened?—O th 





WIRELESS You can’t argue with Swedish-Amer- prediction underestimate: of the 
ican Line’s new Kungsholm (picture, economic and psychological factors on 
INTER-COM 


above), which brashlv slid into the sea which ocean travel is | In par 
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December. Competition from planes hardly bothers it at all. Here’s the story of ... 


ailing Despite Airlines 


ticular, the prediction misfigured four 
elements: 

People: There are more of them in 
the world today. And particularly in 
the United States, people are becoming 
more travel-conscious than they used 
to be. 

Money: Wages and lower-bracket sal- 
aries have moved up; more people can 
afford to travel. This element, together 
with the first, has made a bigger mar- 
ket for ships and planes to share. 

Whims and purposes: For one rea- 
son or another, ‘some travelers prefer 
ships to planes. It depends on the 
traveler’s likes and dislikes, the amount 
of money and time he has, the purpose 
of his journey. “On the transatlantic 
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run especially,” one travel agency offi- 
cial says, “there are steamship people 
and there are airplane people; and to a 
large extent and for good reasons, it’s 
dificult to switch them.” 

Selling efforts: Steamship _ lines 
haven’t just sat back and oondial mo- 
rosely while the airlines whisked all their 
customers away. The ship men have 
done much to make ocean travel look 
more attractive to the prospective 
ticket-buyer. 
¢ The Share—During the first nine 
months of 1953, 358,000 passports were 
issued to American citizens for travel 
abroad. 

Of these people, 57% went by ship. 
When the final totals of the year are in, 


.»-improper pencil sharpener 


placement may be costing 


a 


pots - rn 


you as much as $1.49 
to sharpen each pencil! 
Let APSCO show you 
how you can prevent 


this shocking waste 


Write for your copy of 
“THE MYSTERY OF THE 
HIDDEN COSTS.” 


APSCO PRODUCTS INC 
DEPT. B-8 
336 NORTH FOOTHILL ROAD 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF 

Yes, I'm interested in rs 

office overhead. Plea 

your free booklet 


NAME 
(Attach coupon to your l« ead of 
business card and mail toda 




























What you can do about your high 
cost of bulk Materials Handling 


The picture above tells the 
whole story of the Dempster-Dump- 
ster System of Bulk Materials Hand- 
ling. Never before have you been 
able to cut bulk materials handling 
costs so drastically! One  truck- 
mounted Dempster-Dumpster 
handles the entire group of Demp- 


PICK UP 





ster-Dumpster Detachable Contain- 
ers. It’s like having scores of truck 
bodies for a single truck. 


Containers are spotted at con- 
venient materials accumulation 
points. When loaded each is picked 
up, hauled and emptied (as shown 
at left) . . . or load set down intact. 
Entire operation is handled by only 
one man, the driver, by hydraulic 
controls in cab. 


Each container is designed and 
built in the desired size up to 12 
cu. yds, to suit the materials to be 
handled—be they solids, liquids or 
dust . . . hot or cold . . . bulky, light 
or heavy. You can handle, at tre- 
mendous savings, materials of many 
descriptions—trash and waste ma- 
terials, raw materials, finished prod- 
ucts, etc.—with only one truck and 
only one man, the driver. Write 
to us for complete facts. Manu- 
factured exclusively by Dempster 
Brothers, Inc. 


Yn 5 ré . 


AZ ap 





DEMPSTER BROTHERS, 424 Dempster Bldg., Knoxville 17, Tenn. 
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. . . until airlines find a 


way of piping moonlight into 


passenger cabins 


SHIPS star 


the figure will drop to a 
cause a bigger share of 5 
go by plane. 
Whether this ratio 
for years to come, nobod 
dict. But ship men doubt 
ever lose their market. ‘I! 
segments of the travel mark 
planes and ships hardly 
For instance, plan 
matically get the custom 
mary interest is speed. B 
among these customers ar 


who want to get where they 


in a hurry, transact th 
quickly as possible, and get 
U.S. in a hurry. Before t 
airlines, these businessmen 
at all if they could avoid 
their deals by phone or 

In the same group is th 
has only two or three w 
to squander, and who i 
spending the time at h 
rather than taking the tri 
own sake. Alongside the 
nessman, this tourist buy 
he rarely gives ships a th: 
¢ For the Ships—If mon 
termining factor, and tim 
ing—as with students, 
casual wanderers—then thx 
much drop out of the comp 
can get to Europe and ba 
to $350 on an ocean lin 


is about the lowest bid of the 


If neither time nor 
anything to the travele: 
interest is luxury, ships h 
tage once again. No pl 
anything to compare with t 
a first-class passage on 

Nor can a plane offer 
of an ocean voyage. Unt 
invent some way of pip 
and soft sea breezes int: 
cabin, ships will look mor 


. the traveler who is taking t 


own sake. Capitalizing « 
advantage, Cunard has b« 
heavily with the slogan * 
is half the fun.” 
¢ Helping Hand—Th« 
worked hard to improve ¢ 
tages. In particular, th 
after the travelers in the 
dle-income brackets. 
‘There’s a much wider 
accomrodations today t 
to be. The bottom dnd 
of travel have been ups 
deal. That, ship men 
the liners are now cater 
broader group of travel 
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Acme Steel Strapping 
Insures ea 








OVERSEAS SHIPMENTS of Caterpillar Track-Type Tractors start from 


Peoria, Ill, ed with Acme Steel Unit-Load Band against ship- , 
ping damage and against pilferage of tractor part. Makes Every Mile a Safe Mile 


You may ship across town or across oceans. The 
number of miles or the rigors of transportation make 
little difference when materials are properly secured 
with Acme Steel Strapping. They arrive damage 
free. In addition, Acme Steel Strapping reduces 
costs by saving time and dollars through simplifica 
tion of materials handling methods 
Whether your shipping requires Acme Stee! 
Strapping or Stitching Wire, the nearest Acme Steel 
representative is available to advise you. Call him, or 
write Acme Steel Products Division, Dept. BW-24 
Acme Steel Company, 2840 Archer Avenue, Chi 
cago, Ill. Or, Acme Steel Company of Canada, Ltd 
660 St. Catherine Street West, Montreal, Quebe: 
mond Export Service, Richmond, cose Rayon Staple are secured 


This magazine with the 
Cal, choose Acme Steel’s pack- quickly for storage and shipment latest shipping news is 


aging methods to protect mate- at Courtaulds Canada Limited, * : . u 
rials of all sizes and shapes for Cornwall, Ontario, with Acme yours for the asking. Just send ew! this 
coupon for current issue of ‘““Confab 


overseas shipment. Steel Strapping. 
PTTLIITilLiLiliit iii. 


ACME 
cme STEEL 


STRAP IT...STITCH IT... SHIP IT... SAFELY! 


SHIPPING SPECIALISTS, like Rich- COMPRESSED BALES of Fibro Vis- F R E 


ACME STEEL COMPANY, Dept. BW-24 
2840 Archer Ave., Chicage &, Illinois 


Please send me copy of “Confab.” 
Name tila 

Company —— 

Street Address__. — 

City 











Keep Merchandise Moving with Roller 
or Belt Conveyor 


e With an experience record of more than 45 years—Standard is known as headquarters 
for any “package’’ conveyor need—can help you to handle packages, parts, units—faster— 
at lower cost with gravity * gene roller, belt, slat, chain, wheel or pushbar conveyors. For 


complete information write 


ept. FM-1153. 


Load-Unload «+ Stack « 
Elevate with a 
HANDIPILER 


@ Handles sacks, boxes, cases, cartons, 
bundles—conveys up or down. Built in 
14 and 24 inch widths; bcom is designed 
to pile cartons up to 17.ft.—sacks to 12 
ft.—projects into cars, trucks, trailers 
Handles commodities up to 135 Ibs. 
Write Dept. BW-24 for Bulletin 63-D, 


Bulid Your Own System with Standard 
HANDIDRIVE Pre-Built Units... 


a 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
Genesal Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minnesota 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


© Handidrive belt, live roller and gravity 
roller conveyors consist of drive and take 
up units, and roller assemblies, inter- 
mediate framework, supports and hanger, 
to make complete conveyors—or to con- 
vert present gravity conveyors to power 
conveyors. Write for Bulletin 63-D, 
address Dept. BW-24. 


Send for Bulletin 63-D, 
describing the above 
and other Standard Con- 
veyor equipment. Ad- 
dress Dept. BW-24 





L} 
GRAVITY & POWER 


CONVEYORS VERTICAL LIFTS + PNEUMATIC TUBE SYSTEMS 


* BELT + SLAT + CHAIN + WHEEL 
PUSH-BAR + SECTIONAL 

PORTABLE CONVEYOR UNITS: 
HANDIBELT + HANDIPILER 











low-income group—imm 
cign-born going hom« 
dents. 

Once, the travele: 
money faced a discourag 
tween a third-class bert! 
or a bunk on a cattle b 
very comfortable. 

a liner often involved s] 
mitory and using a 

room. The ship made 

help him enjoy the voy 
to take him where he 
and that was just about 
eler stayed home if he 

Today, what used t 
class on a liner is no 
The difference invol 
than a change of name 
class passenger gets a | 
and usually a private 
other things that make 
voyaging. In many of tl 
two-class liners, he’s off 
inducements as 

I'his has made travel 
people with low incom 
they boarded ship on 
couldn't get to their 
other way, they do so 
hope of enjoying the v: 
¢ Payoff—Ship men 
happily to the heavy ad 


for all tourist ships and { 


accommodations on the 

U.S. Lines says that t 
(middle) classes on its | 
ica and the United Stat 
two-thirds booked for 
March—which is a bit « 
mal travel season. And 
Lines reports, the tou 
out. Swedish-American 
tourist class is sold out 
24, though there’s still 
in the first class 
e Tours—To make oi 
more popular, ship n 
nushing packaged 
low-priced ones. This 1 
more customers; it help 
the seasonal fluctuation 
ness. 

The transatlantic mn 
most heavily traveled b 
but business slacks off di 
months. To get around t 
take their ships off tl 
service during the fall, 
spring, and put them 
warm seas. Such cruise 
l2-day trip through t 
(which night cost the 
to a three-month trip ar 
($2,500 and up) 

The cost of one of t! 
erally includes practical 
ist’s expenses in one lum 
travel agent says: “At §$ 
the average guy is about 
cruise as he is at some 
home.” 
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“Fuel bargains” are always being sought by alert 
operators of industrial and utility power plants so 
they can produce power as cheaply as possible. 


Although their boilers may be designed basically 
for a specific fuel, quick conversion of firing equip- 
ment from one fuel to another is also an essential 
factor in taking full advantage of fuel availability. 
Otherwise, costly, time-consuming changes may 
eliminate the expected economic gain, or may be 
a disadvantage in an emergency. 


If it is important in your power plant operations 
to be able to take instant advantage of availability 
of different fuels, the Cyclone Furnace will be of 
special interest to you. Originally designed to make 
it possible for power men to burn coal more easily 
and with greater efficiency, the Cyclone Furnace 
has also proved to be an excellent means of burn- 
ing oil and gas. And the change-over from one fuel 
to another is made with “push-button” simplicity. 


So ... whether your initial fuel for steam genera- 


e:J 
=/ a 


wd = 


. 


tion is to be coal, with the thought of future con- 
version to oil or gas .. . or whether you want to 
start out equipped to burn all three fuels, when any 
one is economically available, the Cyclone Furnace 
can do your job with less equipment, less building 
volume, and less labor than is possible with other 
systems of firing. 


Fuel flexibility is only one of the many reasons why 
the Cyclone Furnace is being used to fire some of 
the world’s largest and most efficient boilers. We 
will be happy to discuss its many other features 
that may have direct benefit for you. The Babcock 
& Wilcox Company, Boiler Division, 161 E. 42nd 
Streei, New York 17, N. Y. 


BABCOCK a 
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Another Big Year for Mortgage Lenders 


method: the sale of 
curities. During the war, all mortgage 


The big four of home mortgage 
lending—savings and loan associations, 
life imsurance companies, commercial 
banks, and mutual savings banks— 
have their sights set on a busy 1954. 

Their planning is based on the gen- 
eral prediction of another year of 
l-million or more housing starts. The 
figure finds a few dissenters, but the 
National Assn. of Home Builders 
claims builders’ plans assure 975,000 
to l-million starts (BW—Jan.23'54,p30). 

That means plenty of lending ac- 
tivity for the big four groups. In 
1952 and 1953 they took around 70% 
of all new home mortgages; this vear 
they expect at least to equal that mark. 
Some institutions think the total of 
mortgages written on new and_ used 
dwelling units during 1953 may come 


within hailing distance of 1953's rec- 
ord $20.2-bilhion. 

* More Money—Meanwhile cach of 
the lending groups is hunting for more 
money to lend, after eight years of 
pouring it out rapidly. The savings 
and loan associations during 1953 
pushed their total outstanding shares 
up to nearly $23-billion, a gain of 
$3.6-billion. In the same period, mu- 
tual savings banks managed to gain 
$1.8-billion in deposits, for a total of 
nearly $25-billion. They're  secking 
still more; New York State’s mutual 
savings banks have asked for the right 
to set up suburban branches. And 
commercial banks and life companies 
continue their quest for business. 

For some quick lending money, the 
savings banks are using another 


government s¢c- 
lending institutions went in more than 
iaaiath for government securities. 
This oo oem fight the war, and it pro- 
vided a home for money orphaned by 
the virtual halt of civilian construction. 
The selling of government bonds is 
likely to continue, if the market holds 
up. The mortgage people think that the 
market will remain strong for most of 
the year, or at least until th 
ment finishes its refundings, which 
are due to reach $48-billion for 1954. 
¢ Closer Scrutiny—Having money to 
lend doesn’t mean that the institutions 
will shovel it out. They been 
growing more cautious as the number 
of dwellings increases. Still, George L. 
Bliss, president of New York’s Century 


govern- 


have 
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Steam rack where 24 tank cars can be cleaned at one time 


GATX tank cars travel practically everywhere in the U.S.A. and are never more 
few hours away from "home base." They carry every kind of liquid that can be 
bulk. Some spend their whole working lives carrying a single commodity, ofte: 
one company. Others——-general service cars—haul a wide variety of commoditie 
miles they travel and the loads they haul, their maintenance becomes a job 


tank car experts. 


At more than 30 General American repair shops strategically located througho 
country the 47,000 GATX tank cars. get their periodic steam—cleaning, lubrix 
maintenance and inspection. Since these cars were designed and built by Gene 
American, its shops are best qualified to service them. Specialized equipment 
inventories used in building more than 200 types of tank cars are also availabl: 
the repair and maintenance of the GATX fleet. 


A background of over 50 years of operating railroad cars and shops helps General 
American give shippers the flexibility in types of cars, specialized engineering a 
experienced traffic department needed for dependable transportation of bulk liquid 


Car repair shops GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
throughout the U. S. A. y 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 
Offices in principal cities 














ANOTHER INDUSTRY 

THAT'S 
“GROWING 

PLACES” 


GERBER’S BABY FOODS 

hos increased produc- 

tion since 1945 in its Oakland branch 
plant from 16 million dozen to 40 mil- 
lion dozen cans of baby food a year 
~a growth of 150%. Need for expan- 
sion has resulted in adding 200,000 
sq. ft. of floor space—at a cost, includ- 


@ For complete data on MOA’s healthy 
industrial factors that pave the way for 
profitable expansion—get the new, free 
FACTFILE. Climate, skilled labor sup- 
ply, markets, distribution, etc., are cov- 
ered thoroughly. Write today... your 
request will be held in strict confidence. 


ing equipment, of more than $1 pren 
ALAM 
million. Here again is proof that IMA.....cctiren ALBANY 





SERKELEY 


industry “grows places” in MOA. EMERYVILLE 
HAYWARD 
LIVERMORE 
Oavicns OAKLAND 











V a 


e ve PIEDMONT 
MOA oe PLEASANTON 
Metropolitan Ooklend Aree SAN LEANDRO 

(Alameda County, Colifernia) rea RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 


Suite 104 + 427-13th Street + Oakland 12, California 


This advertisement is not an offer to sell or @ solicitation of an offer to buy these securities, 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus, 


New Issue 


1,000,000 Shares 


Colorado Oil and Gas Corporation 


Common Stock 
($3.00 Par Value) 





Price $12.50 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned and 
others as are qualified to act as dealers in securities in this State. 


Union Securities Corporation 


January 26, 1954 





Federal Savings & | Assn., fathers 
the prediction that all home mortgages 
will reach $20-billion ear, for the 
second time in history. Bliss predicts a 
buyers’ market, and says that before next 
fall builders will have to tighten up on 
figuring costs. 

Most mortgage m along with 
Bliss’ estimate, and th the NAHB 
prediction of housing 
¢ Eisenhower Ideas—A vy feature en- 
tered the picture last k when Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's H ng Advisory 
Committee suggested that government 
guaranteed mortgag« 1 houses of 
$8,000 and less carry down payments 
as low as $200, with much as 40 
years to pay. At th ic time, the 
President proposed that FHA loans 
on used houses be written for 25 vears 
instead of 20 years 

Some life compan xecutives are 
already wondering what such mortgage 
terms would do to the market. One of 
them started a quick inspection tour of 
the country, after hearing reports that 
builders were marking time in the ex 
pectation of longer mortgages. Their 
reasoning: Why build houses for sale 
on a 5%, 25-year basis, when a com 
etitor may follow up with the same 
1ouse with 40 years t ? 

e Who’s Buying—The strength of the 
demand for mortgage money, of course, 
depends on the house-buying _pro- 
clivities of the ordinary American. Al 
ready you can find re and there 
houses or rows of hou that remain 
unsold. Sometimes it’s the builder's 
blunder: He picked a poor site, or 
priced the houses too At other 
times, it is mortgage terms that pr 
vent the union of bu id house. In 
these cases, revised tgage terms 
might prove a tonic for sluggish sales. 

One Philadelphia bu relates that 
the big demand in hi 1 is for new 
homes at around $11,: rhe present 
terms are for $3,20( n, with 25 
vears to pay the remai Plenty of 
times,” this builder sa\ } man eam 
ing $80 a week has sav p the down 
payment but can’t mect th Wrving 
charges. Others earn gh to meet 
the charges but haven't d up th 
down payment. Now th lower down 
payments, and 30-vear )-vear mort 
gages, we could sell all | houses we 
could build.” 
¢ Lowest Bracket—An tgage man 
will tell you that the limit on 
how mnch terms can | ed. But it 
1S precisely housing f t lowest 
come groups that will in for 
tention if building ge: tapers « 

The President's  s1 tions, obvi 
ously, are aimed at th tion of the 
house-buying public. B ilders have 
been jumping to the lusion that 
terms will be relaxed a ig the line 
and they are certain | tart pressing 
for government-insured 1s, with easi 
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terms, at all price levels. Such pres- 
sure is bound to be heaviest in the 
$7,500-$13,000 bracket, where houses 
move the fastest. 

With any such longer-term mortgage, 
the real problem would be finding an 
investor to buy the paper. All the mort- 
gage lending groups take a sour view 
of turning a house over to an owner 
who has little or no financial stake in 
the property. Thev will agree that the 
big scale loans made under the present 
down payment terms of the Veterans 
Administration have panned out well. 
But most of them doubt that events in 
the boom vears of 1946 to 1953 can 
provide a reliable yardstick. 

The mortgage men had a friendly 
nod for most of the other building 
stimulants proposed by the President 
in case business sags—proposals such as 
slum clearance, and higher ceilings on 
FHA and VA loans. But they didn’t 
take very seriously the Eisenhower sug- 
gestion for lifting the Federal National 
Mortgage Assn. out of the secondary 
mortgage field, thus infreezing $2.5 
billion in federal funds. If 40-year 
mortgages come in, they said, the need 
for Fannie Mae would be larger, not 
smaller, 
¢ Best Showing—Meanwhile, in the 
struggle for existing business, the mu- 
tual savings banks have been making 
the best showing of the big four. In 
the first 11 months of 1953, their home 
mortgages were running 17% ahead of 
the same 1952 period. The savings and 
loan associations were running a good 
second, up 15%. Insurance companies 
had a 5% gain; commercial banks were 
up 3%. 

The chart on page 64 shows how 
home mortgages increased during the 
building boom of the 1920s, compared 
with the post-World War II period. 

As 1954 began, the total of mort- 
gages on one- to four-family nonfarm 
houses was estimated at $64.7-billion. 
Of this, $20.6-billion was held by the 
savings and loan associations, $1 3-bil- 
lion by life companies, $12.1-billion by 
commercial banks, and $7.4-billion by 
mutual savings banks. The remaining 
$11.6-billion was made up of some 
$2.2-billion for Fannie Mae, with the 
rest held by individuals and miscellane- 
ous institutions. 
¢ Long Range—If mortgage men as a 
group see busy times for the near term, 
they are much more mixed in their 
longer range predictions. The optimists 
point to an expected annual family 
formation of around 800,000 for the 
next four or five years. From this they 
argue that the nation will be able to 
absorb from lI-million to 1.1-million 
new units a year if—and it’s a big if— 
old houses are demolished at the so- 
called normal rate of 200,000 to 300,- 
000 a year. 

All sorts of variables come into the 
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crematorium 
for a thriving business 


A carelessly tossed cigarette butt—the match that 
was “out’”—a spark from a pipe—and a raging 
inferno soon incinerates accounts receivable, pro- 
duction formulas, trade secrets and engineering 
data ... the very life of the business. Without these 
records to verify a “proof-of-loss” statement within 
60 days, you can’t even collect fully on fire insurance. 

It happens every day, and out of 100 firms that 
lose their records in fires, 43 never reopen. 

Remember, the next fire may be your own. Why 
gamble, when you can have installed the most effec 
tive means of protection known... an automatic 
sprinkler system. No cash outlay is required and a 
Blaw-Knox Automatic Sprinkler System wil! pay 
for itself in a few years through reductions in 
insurance premiums. 

The need may never arise for a Blaw-Knox 
Automatic Sprinkler System to spring into action, 
but should fire start, it’s on th: job— instantly. 


You’ ll be interested in the new Blaw-Knox booklet, 
“Fire Can Destroy Your Businessg’ There's no 
charge. Write for it. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY Srna 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER DEPARTMENT 
829 BEAVER AVENUE, N.S, + PITTSBURGH 33, PA. 


<. »” 


“Little Joey 
Sprinkler” 


always on 
the job 


67 





if 


fits your plant — 


BIG JOE 


Reduces | 
Your 
Costs! 


4 4 





*“in-Between Handling” 


Short distance hydraulic manipulation of 
materials too heavy for manuel handling 
yet net requiring high-priced power- 
driven equipment 


“IN-BETWEEN HANDLING” 
methods positively reduce materials 
handling costs in most plants, ware- 
houses and terminals. The secret— 
applying the right tools to the right 
job. 


More than forty “BIG JOE” models 
are specifically designed for IBH*. 
With a choice of foot operated and 
battery operated 6 and 12 volt sys- 
tem units—fork and platform types 
—lever control, push button control 
or throttle control ... guaranteed for 
quality .. .“BIG JOE" offers FLEET 
OPERATION at the price of a single 
power-driven fork truck. Fleet oper- 
ation gives you the right kind of 
help where you want it, when you 
want it—today, tomorrow, every day. 


Business Man- 
agement will 
read with inter- 
est the informe- 
tive booklet 
‘"1BH—The Eco- 
nomical IN-BE- 
TWEEN System 
for Handling 
Meteriais’’. 
Write fer your 
copy. 


“HYDRAULIC HANDLING FOR EVERY DEPARTMENT" 


BIG JOE sidiiisiemeines conse 


900 Jackson Bivd., Chicage 7, Ilinois 
© 1954 Big Joe Mfg. Co. 





picture. If rising labor and materials 
costs push prices too high, there will be 
buyer resistance regardless of the theo- 
retical need for new houses. On the 
other hand, if demand softens, mort- 


ge may be eased. 
at easing is already taking place 
for older houses. Prices are sagging, 
and some experts predict a 30% drop 
in the next four years. As a result, 
sellers are applauding the President’s 
suggestion that FHA loans on used 
houses be extended to 25 vears from 
the present 20-yr. period. 

e mortgage men strongly favor 
another proposed change in case build- 
ing ‘tial a booster. That’s the plan 


to raise the limit on FHA 


for renovation and 
payable over five 
there’s a $2,500 
three years. 
e Interest Rates—On 
the mortgage peopl 
change is in current 
the rates may go do 
money is already refl 
at near-par of 25 
mortgages that in mi 
for as low as $970 per 
Of course, if lowe: 
set on government-in 
start a scramble to 
loans. 


Biggest Refinancing Yet 


Treasury offers to exchange $20.8-billion 
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earlier 


of U.S. is- 


sues for new 1%% certificates of indebtedness and 22% 


bonds in its latest move to stretch out debt maturities. 


The United States Treasury this 
week was in the midst of the biggest 
single refinancing operation in its his- 
tory. 

On Monday holders of five U.S. is- 
sues totaling $20.8-billion began sub- 
scribing to two new issues offered in 
exchange—a 14% one-vear certificate of 
indebtedness and a 24% seven-year 
nine-month Treasury 

The gigantic “roll over” is the latest 
step in Secretary of the Treasury George 
M. Humphrey's plan to stetch out 
federal debt maturities 
¢ Repercussions—Bond men in Wall 
Street had expected that the Treasury 
would offer an exchange plan designed 
to convert around $12.8-billion of U.S. 
issues into new medium-term securities. 
They weren't expecting, at this time, 
the announcement that holders of $8- 
billion of bonds not maturing for five 
months to two vears would also be in- 
vited to take the new intermediate bond 
for the securities thes hold. 

The initial reaction to the big refund- 
ing—with its prospect of a larger supply 
of government issues—was a downtilt in 
the market, with losses ranging from 
$1.25 to $3.37 per $1,000 bond When 
selling did not develop, however, and 
savings banks and other institutional 
investors instead began bidding for the 
issues that mav be exchanzed, carlier 
losses were quickly regained. Over-all, 
the refunding news got a favorable re- 
ception. 

Top quotations for the long-term 
Victorv 24s of 1942-67 and the Treas- 
urv 30-vear 34s sold last were 
shaved a bit, as investors decided these 
issues may have been moving up too 
fast recently in the face of a probable 


bond 


now 


Vycar 


sale in the not-too-dist 
other long-term iss 
opened, the Victory 
around $982 per $1,‘ 
34s at around $1,064 
he short-term m 
reflecting the fact that 
will make a big dent 
short-terms available t 
this week the 24% 
Feb. 15 and the 12‘ 
were selling at a pr 
$4.06 per $1,000, fac 
being sold by 
ested in 
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of the maturing sh 
issues were the banks 
Corporations, in¢ 
investing proceeds of 
terms in bills. Result 
selling on a 1.01% 
The pivotal new bor 
ing, the 24s of Nov 
being traded this week 
basis at a premium of 
bond 
e Trade Terms—Und 
two issues could be ex 
the new short-term 
They were 
e The $8.1-billi 
24% certificates of 
turing Feb. 15 
e The nearly $4 
Treasury notes matu 
The following thre« 
could be exchanged f 
medium-term bonds 
e The $5.8-billior 
Treasury bonds of 19 
reach final maturity 
e The $1.5-bill 
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HI-SIL... for basketballs that can take it 


Basketballs take a lot of punishment. They are banged, bounced, 
dribbled, slammed, spun, and whipped. The abrasion in a single game 
between the ball and the floor, and the ball and the bankboard, is extreme. 

That’s why basketball covers have to be rugged. To help make them 
that way, the MacGregor Company, leading sports equipment manu- 
facturer, developed a scientifically designed rubber cover marketed 
under their tradename “Plylon.” It is one of the toughest and most 
tear-and-scuff-resistant covers known; it is moisture-proof and feels 
almost like leather. 

Hi-Sil®, the white reinforcing pigment developed by Columbia- 
Southern®, is the secret of this new rubber compound’s exceptional 
resistance to abrasion and tear. The particles of Hi-Sil are extremely 
fine-——it would require over 2 billion to cover a pinhead—and they are 
uniformly dispersed in the compound. 

Hi-Sil is one of numerous chemical specialties produced by Columbia- 
Southern that augments its basic production of chlorine, caustic soda, 
soda ash and other alkalies. 


; 


ie 


JUMBIA omg 


CHLORINE, ALKALIES AND RELATED PRODUCTS 


The Columbia-Southern Pigment Family 


Hi-Sil, together with Silene® 
and Calcene®, comprise Colum- 
bia-Southern’s family of non- 
black reinforcing pigments 

These pigments are used in a 
multitude of white and colored 
rubber products for tensile 
strength as well as for increas- 
ing tear and abrasion resistance. 
A few of these applications in- 
clude rubber soles and heels, 
wringer rolls, cable insulation, 
garden hose, white sidewall tires, 
and various molded goods. 

In addition to the above uses, 
these exclusive Columbia-South- 
ern pigments are also employed 
in insecticides, plastics, printing 


inks, paper and paints. 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


A COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 


ONE GATEWAY CENTER, PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 


* OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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SERVING INDUSTRY. -» SERVING & 


You are always close to ¢ 
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78 plants in the United States, Ca 


17 field research laboratories and 64 








PUT THE COUNTY FAIR 
ON YOUR PANTRY SHELF 


Today you don’t have to wait until harvest time and the county fair to 
enjoy the biggest and best of fruits and vegetables. Thanks to the skill 
and efforts of more than 1,600 food processors in the United States, you 
can have your pick of everything that grows, right on your pantry shell 
all year round. 

Behind this pleasant fact lies one of the most fascinating stories in the 
field of science. For modern packers are no longer content just to pre 
serve a food. Now they aim to preserve the natural goodness as well 
flavor, aroma, color, texture and vitamins. 

The result is that canned fruits and vegetables, which are packed at 
the peak of their ripeness and growth. are often superior to fresh... and 
require no peeling, pitting, cleaning or other kitchen preparation. 

Last year about 80% of the tomatoes grown, 65% of the sweet corn 

75% of the peas and beets, 60% of the sour cherries and 509% of the apri- 
cots and cranberries went to the market in cans. 

In this tremendous development of canned foods, Continental people 
have played an important part. They've worked with packers to improve 
canning methods, devised special can linings for various products, set 
up shipping operations that work with military precision to have cans 
on the spot as each crop ripens. 

And now, Continental is offering—through its new Shellmar-Betne: 
Flexible Packaging Division—the same kind of cooperation to food proc- 
essors who pack their products in bags, envelopes and wrappers of 
paper, cellophane, Pliofilm® and such materials. 

This means that in time to come even more of the packages which 


“put the county fair on your pantry shelf” will come from Continental. 





CONTINENTAL CAN COMPAN 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 100 £E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, WN. Y. 


Continental Can Company of Canada Limited, Montreal 


PAPER CONTAINERS STEEL PAMS AND DRUMS CAPS AND CORK PLASTIC BOTTLES DECOWARE 





A diller, 


Any locknut be- 
capital 
investment when 


comes a 


it lowers assembly 
sharply 
mainte- 

nance, or improves 
a product. That’s why more and 
more executives are finding it worth 
their while to study the use of lock- 
nuts on their products or in their 
plants. It would be a capital idea if 
every executive did. 


costs, 


reduces 


A locknut is a means of fastening 
something on a stud or bolt so that 
it won't come loose. Plain nuts and 
lockwashers, castellated nuts and 
cotter pins, and various other com- 


binations are all considered locking 
devices. But SPS feels that only one 
locknut completely meets the quali- 
fications for a fastener of this kind- 
and that’s a FLExLoc Self-Locking 
Nut. Here’s why 

A FLEXLoc is all metal, made of 
specially hardened alloy steel. It is 
therefore not affected by high tem- 
peratures, oil or water. 

A FLEXLOoc is made in one piece. 
You have nothing to assemble, lose 
or forget. It is simple to use, easy 
and fast to apply. 

A FLEXLoc completely eliminates 
expensive and time-consuming main- 
tenance. You can forget about a 
FLEXLOC once the locking threads 


a dollar, a locknut scholar 


are fully engaged— whether the nut 
is seated or not. Yet it « be removed 
—and used over and over again— 
without losing locking effic 
No wonder FLEXLo« 


such tough fastening 


iency. 
ve solved 
problems as 
ver looms, 
milling machines, shackle bolts, 
heavy packaging. Made only by SPS 
of Jenkintown, FLEex! locknuts 
are available in a full range of sizes 
from industrial distributors every- 
where. STANDARD PRESSED STEEL 
Co., Jenkintown 57, Pa 


those encountered in 


FLEXLOC LOCKNUT DIVISION 
JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 














24% Treasury bonds of 1952 to 1955. 
¢ The $681-million 24% ‘Treasury 
bonds of 1954 to 1956. 

Holders of maturing issues not wish- 
ing to exchange them were given the 
option of taking cash. 
¢ Long-Term Possibility—In connec- 
tion with the refunding, the Treasury 
announced that, were it not for the 
statutory limit of $275-billion on the 
federal debt (the debt now stands 
slightly above $274.5-billion), the 
Treasury right now would be selling a 
longer-term bond for cash. A longer- 
term issue is still under consideration, 
it added, and such an offering might 
be made at “‘a later date.” 

Bond men pointed out that the way 
would be cleared for such an offering 
after $5.9-billion of tax-anticipation 
certificates mature late in March, re- 
ducing the federal debt. 

Meantime, Congress has before it 
President Eisenhower's request that the 
legal limit of the debt be raised to 
$290-billion. A favorable move by Con- 
gress also would clear the way for a 
long-term federal issue. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Happy ending—New York’s Bankers 
Trust Co., by switching its government 
holdings during their 1953 price slump, 
has since hiked its investment income 
$425,000 and built up $1.4-million of 
capital gains (both figured after taxes). 
... Irving Trust racked up $1.2-million 
loss through 1953 sales of ‘Treasuries, 
ct up $135-million of them at the 
»0ttom of the drop, now boasts that its 
investments in governments show $8.4- 
million of paper profits. 
» 


American Viscose Corp. estimates its 
1953 sales ran 2% to 3% under the 
$235-million 1952 level, that pretax 
profits from operations slumped about 
30%. No estimate as to net after taxes 
is available yet, but secretary-treasurer 
W. H. Brown says 1953’s $2-a-share 
dividend was covered by substantial 
margin. In 1952, Viscose disbursed 
$2.50 and earned $4.88 per share on its 
common. 


* 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. directors have 
O.K.’d a 50% stock dividend, and will 
start paying a 60¢ quarterly dividend 
on the greater number of shares soon 
to be outstanding. That’s equivalent to 
90¢ quarterly on the present stock vs. 
the 624¢ rate recently prevailing. 

e 


Liquor and beer revenues are now pro- 
viding Pennsylvania with 17% of its 
total income. In the 20 years since 
Prohibition ended, the alcoholic indus- 
try has provided the state with more 
than $1-billion of revenues. 
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FIRE HAZARD 


Thompsen Industries in Maywood, 
Illinois, had a real problem with 
lint. This company manufactures 
chair seats and backs using such 
inflammable materials as burlap, 
kapok, cloth and wood. Lint from 
these materials gathering under 
and around machinery and in 
hard-to-reach corners made an in- 
eendiary fluff that 
spark or careless cigarette could 


an electric 


set off instantly. 


That’s why Thompsen put a Tor- 
nado 92 vacuum cleaner to work, 
Now their versatile Tornado is 
used to clean off work tables, 
reach behind racks and machin- 
ery, blow out sewing machine 
mechanisms congested with lint, 
and for general cleaning to keep 
the shop shipshape. The powerful 
Tornado cleans up dangerous lint 
that had evaded a broom like a 
will-o’-the-wisp. 


Find out how the 300 m.p.h. 
suction of a Tornado can simpli- 
fy your housekeeping problem— 
make your shop and office a clean- 


er, safer place to work, 


These materials raise difficult lint 


problem. 


“Blowing out” congested mechaniam. 


WRITE FOR FREE BULLETIN 600 TODAY 


QGREWER ELECTRIC MFG. 0. 


5104 NORTH RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 


CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 





At Bell Labs, Industrial 


Ivy is crawling up the brick walls of 
the huge Murray Hill (N.J.) research 
lant of Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
(above). And the ivy is perfectly 
at home; the whole 230-acre layout near 
Summit feels more like a university than 
an industrial workshop ' 

Inside, the visitor can easily get lost 
in the long corridors. But the staff, or 
faculty—largely made up of faintly 
tweedy looking people—obviously knows 
precisely where it is going, though it 
goes there in no hurry at all. The feel- 
ing of a college is strong, a college with 
its youthful students deleted, though 
some of the instructors are very young. 

You hear no chains of command 
clanking in the corridors. The staff 
looks purposeful, and each man’s pur 
pose, you feel, is to a surprising extent 
his own. 


The lab is the key... 


Murray Hill, in a rural setting, comes 
easily by its university ambiance. But 
the Bell Labs have other centers, in 
other urban spots, and these, too, pre- 
serve the scholarly feeling. It’s present 
even in headquarters, in downtown 
New York. 
¢ Relaxation—The atmosphere is a lit- 
tle startling to some scientists and re- 
searchers from other industrial labora- 
tories. All this freedom, this almost 
relaxed freedom, seems a little odd in 
the family of Mother Bell whose bus- 
tling communications empire is the 
largest nonfinancial company in the 
world. Bell Labs itself is a giant in the 
research field, with an annual budget 
around $100-million, fed in partly by 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
and partly by its manufacturing arm, 
Western Electric Co. The feeding sus- 


. .. but reading rooms . 


Research 


tains a staff of some fessional 
people, backed by 6, 
and others 

Rival researchers h ng 
learned that the air of 
no sluggishness of prox lech 
nical inventions, and vements, 
flow steadily from th And a 
revolutionary developments—transistors 
for example—appear, ot! yMpanies 
tend to ask a little wistf ist 
you set up an that can 
produce so much with 
and panting. They als: 
just how sO manv scient 
uncontrollabk 
such fruitful 
controls. 
¢ Selection—The an 
aren't simple. Partly 
illusory. The lab has 


hnicians 
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how 
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veating 


can be 
harmon 


... Classes for trainees . 
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knows precisely what it wants. Organi- 
zation can function smoothly without 
being obtrusive. A more important 
factor in the relaxed atmosphere is the 
background of the labs. Over the years, 
SS has been meticulously se- 
ected, and precisely trained. Men 
chosen to fit a mold will fall into the 
desired pattern without any pressure 
from the mold itself. 

Essentially, what Bell Labs has 
achieved is a pervasive harmony—of pro- 
grams, of methods, and of people. But 
it would be a great mistake to think 
that this harmony is preserved without 
constant planning and training 
¢ Pattern—Dr. Mervin J. Kelly (cover), 
president of Bell Labs, weighs with a 
careful hand the whatness or how- 
muchness of the different types of re- 
search. The even balance between pure 


. . lounges for relaxing . . . 
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research and developmental work is 
maintained with hairline care. It is 
within this nicely measured framework 
that the individual scientist is given 
freedom that is rare in industrial work. 

Over-all, the labs’ functions are split 
into three compartments, though there 
are no tight divisions to prevent the 
interplay of talents. 

Research and development is the 
haven of the pure scientists. Their work 
can wander anywhere in the areas of 
physics, chemistry, and mathematics, 
provided there is some possibility of 
contributing to the advancement of 
electronic communications. 

Systems engineering is peopled 
largely with electrical and mechanical 
engineers. Over-simplified, their fune- 
tion is to help translate the theoretical 
findings of the pure scientists into im- 


. and sound room all help. 


Looks Like Bright College Years 


proving the service of the Bell Tel 
phone empire and lowering its cost 
Specific design and denen 
made up of engineers who build the 
laboratory models of new 
iron out the wrinkles, and finally hel 
to design the pre-production models of 
telephones an other equipment. Th 
group works more closely than th 
others with the engineers from Western 
Electric, to whom will fall the final jol 
of turning out the working product 
¢ The People—With : ;o much de per n 
ing on the cooperation of th e thre 
groups, Bell Labs is exceeding iref 
in picking = who w iI ret alons 
together. Wor 


quipme it 


ing for labs is made a 
lifework, as much as possible. Recruit 
ment is exacting. Bell wants to have it 
men grow up with the job, rather than 
be hired from outside 

New employees are run through th 
company’s Communication Develo; 
ment Training Program—a_ three-year 
study course combined with practical 
experience in the various specialize 
labs. 

Hiring at a steady pace each year, an 
sturdily refusing to expand just to me 
the calls of a single new project 
Labs has achieved an astonishing 
balance in its staff, with no prepond 
ance of graybeards or of dewy youth 
Actually, the age distribution veatr 
year is almost constant in the whok 
range from 25 to 65. 
¢ Age Groups—Young and old, the pro 
fessional staff is remarkably homogen 
ous. To a degree it even looks alik 
Shirtsleeves, rather than lab jacket 
coats or what have you 
uniform in working hour: 

Mother Bell picks her 





” .. AT&T and West. 
ern Electric each has veto 


power . . . 


BELL LABS starts on p. 74 





a loose pattern, in one sense, but in 
another direction she wants no regi- 
menting at all. President Kelly insists 
that every scientist “must be given 
freedoms equivalent to those of the re 
search man in the universit Pursuing 
this intellectual liberty, they paradoxi- 
cally end up in the university-type 
mold. 

Like any faculty group, the profes- 
sional men have a sv ng range of 
hobbies in their off hoi These. run 
the gamut from wood king and re- 
corder-tootling all the to the in 
tellectual badminton of batting around 
abstruse theories. Pol 1 popular 
sport—a rough game in | when each 
Each piece now completed on one machine player has an exact grasp of every math- 
2 at-a-time — machine time 2400 per hour. ematical probability. 

In one way, this col if scientists 
has created a rough situation for som 

. . of their professional wues in a 
you and 5O million other different line of work \ great many 
of their offspring attend the schools in 

. e' Summit. Harried scien ichers ther¢ 
v1lewers and listeners mutter darkly about t roblems of 
teaching basic science to the teenag 
offspring of, say, a big physicist. 
seldom think of the countless millions of small parts, such as these, that help to « The Operation—Be! is a non 
reduce the purchase price of your radio or television set. profit corporation that ts its daily 

For this low cost, much credit goes to Chicago Telephone Supply Corpn., at bread from AT&T and Western Ele 
Elkhart, Ind., for 58 years a progressive cost-conscious manufacturing source for tric. If a given project imarily con 
parts. Por more than 30 of these years this company has depended upon cerns AT&T—that is. if it is a matter 


of actual telephonic operation—the labs 


Acme-Gridley Automatic Multiple Spindle Machines bill AT&T for the entire costs. If the 


project concerns manufacturing, West 
to supply more and more equipment and to devise down-to-date tooling methods ern Electric pic ks up th 

that keep costs down by such practices as: I lolding the pursestri: AT&T and 
Western Electric each has a veto power 


completing 2 pieces in less time than formerly was required for one. over the projects that rm it 


tact P , theret This flexibility lies within the over 
wolag stundere ter sete, otminating rehandiing, all budget, which hov round the 
saving extra machines, extra man-hours, floor space and overhead. 


$100-million-a-year mark pending on 


These savings, if only fractions of seconds per piece, when multiplied by millions, executive judgments. 
or even by thousands, often more than offset their rising costs from other direc- In recent years, military research has 
tions. And Chicago Telephone Supply experience is the same as hundreds of come to make up about half of the 
other Acme-Gridley owners. entire budget. Chis part of the work is 
This much is certein— you must have markets and the sooner you decide to billed to Western Electric, which holds 
protect them against competition the sooner you'll ask your engineers to talk the primary government contracts. 
with ours about cutting costs. Long-range, rather than short-range, 
considerations generally ern the fx 
ing of the annual budget. In a sense, 
the budget is self-regulating. That’s 
because the labs flatly refuse to expand 
personnel in great lumps for one-shot 
rojects. Bell Labs likes to age its pro- 
acanel staff in the wood. The care 


i 


The NATIONAL 
’ ; : fully built up “type” in which it spe- 
A ( , Mi H ( | YM | IAN Y cializes would vanish if a couple of 


thousand hands were sharked up for 
a single job, and then let go the fol 
lowing year. Thus, the expansion of 
Bell Labs programs is t onsider 
able extent controlled by the limited 
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INDUSTRIAL Me tel tes) 
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Birds of a feather like to flock together. Industria! 
researchers also find it advantageous. That's why 
Cleveland-Northeast Ohio can boast of 22 inde- 
pendent research and development laboratories, 
18 testing laboratories, medical centers, colleges 
and universities, and 28 technical societies, all 
cooperating to advance the purposes of research. 


You're closer to buyers 
;.- Closer to suppliers 
when you locate in 
CLEVELAND-NORTHEAST OHIO 


Three-quarters of the nation’s industrial 
might, 57% of the population of the 
country, most of the major markets re- 
side within 500 miles of Cleveland. 
They can be reached by air in 2) hours, 


A continuing stream of well trained engineers 
and scientists are graduated annually from 
Cleveland’s famous Universities and Colleges. 
They like to remain in this growth area in the 
employ of growth-minded industries. 





See teeeeeeece 


Seosegee 
; Now is the time for your company to build for 
the future through sound development and 
research. For all the up-to-date facts on how 
Cleveland-Northeast Ohio can provide resources 

and facilities in perfect balance, contact our Devel- 

opment Department, Richard L. DeChant, Man- 

ager. All inquiries are held in strictest confidence. 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC 
ILLUMINATING COMPANY 


77 PUBLIC SQUARE + CHerry 1-4200 + CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 





availability of scientists that Bell wants 
to hire. 

¢ Borrowing—In tim f absolute 
emergency, the labs prefer to borrow 
rather than hire the needed people. 
Thus in World War II, engineers were 
taken on loan from AT&T and West- 


Here’s how to please em Electric themselv« These men 


needed minimum training, and could 
those who watch costs be returned later. All the while, Bell 
Labs continued its own v and pains- 
taking recruitment. 

In the physical facilities of its Mur- 
ray Hill plant, Bel] Labs has sought 


costs down is 1954's toughest the same flexibility that it has in its 
personnel and programs. The two build- 


assignment. f re ~ 
And office people who watch tg completed in | oe the other 
costs face this common problem: wed it tend gy my Camgnen for 
RN research. Essentially, they are made up 
how to use their existing floor space of very long corridors off which are 
efficiently. That's why so many multitudes of classrooms for trainees, 
businesses are standardizing on labs, small offices, and conference rooms. 
Steelcase office furniture. In the laboratory count complete 
Steelcase “job-customed” utility outlets are spaced ry six feet 
equipment speeds work output Portable partitions mal possible to 
up to 35%, allows up to 25% more reyiggcr we} —_ with an absolute 
hie enace ; : minimum of fuss. 
EN ito a» en ont ¢ Sound Testing—In this highly mov 
enance. Steelcase harmony ; tt 
‘ ' able setting, you find immense 
of color, styling and design mean range of activities. In one office, 
your office people will be a happier, physicists wrestle with solid state physics 
more productive team. problems of the sort that led to the 
Call your Steelcase dealer now. transistor. Nearby, a biologist studies 
He'll be glad to give you ideas on the private life of the fungi that devour 
how to keep costs down . . . output telephone poles. Everything that re- 
up! He’s listed under “Office lates to the transmission of sound has 


Equipment” in your phone book. somebody at work, Twe ize exhibits 
are the sound-testing room, with absorb 


ent walls six feet thick d an audi 


METAL OFFICE FURNITURE CO, ; 
torium that approach ustical per 
Grand Rapids * Michigan / fection. 


Free Office Guide 

“Tooling Up Your Office’ is a colorful FREE booklet 
crammed with new ideas on modern office plan- 
ning. Attach your letterhead, send to Dept. A, for 
your copy 


STEELCA 


BUSINESS EQUtIiPM/E N T 


Business analysts say holding) 





Atomic Age Uniform 


This space cadet costume is what main- 
tenance men wear in radioactive areas inside 
the Atomic Energy Commission’s pluto- 
nium-producing plant at Richland, Wash. 
Since the big tube in back that supplies air 
is permanently attached to the plastic suit, 
repairmen have to crawl through the tube 
to get in and out of the suit 
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They te hauling 
MORE FREIGHT 
with FEWER CARS! 


Over the years your freight tonnage has increased 
by millions, and now it’s being hauled —mor 
efficiently—with 25% fewer cars! 








This is only one of the many reasons W hy rail 
roads offer you better freight service at a bigger 
value than ever before. Today, classification 
yards have electronic equipment. Motive power 
is modern, car and track maintenance system 
mechanized. Thousands of bigger, better cars are 
averaging over 50% higher speeds! 

Carrying heavier loads at higher speeds meant 
new problems in running gear design. As the 
leading producer of running gear, American Stee! 
Foundries took the initiative and worked with 
railroads on a smoother-riding, high-speed freight 
car truck. Toughest nut to crack: passenger train 
speeds at freight car costs. 

The answer was the ASF Ride-Control® Truc! 
Railroads saw in this new, modern truck an 
economically practical way to speed shipments. Its 
unprecedented use is another example of how 
railroad progress is keeping in step with indus- 
try’s shipping needs. 


ASF Ride-Control Truck—first to 
make modern freight speeds possible. 
More of these smoother-riding trucks 
are specified than all others combined! 


American Steel Foundries 


jest producers of railroad running gear 


Executive Offices: Wrigley Building, Chicago 11 











The mechanical 
principles of the 
Ride-Control Truck 
arenow builtintothe 
‘*Ride-Control® 
Package’’—which 


makes older cars 
suitable for unre- 
stricted use, at costs 
that are realistic. 


Average ton-miles 
per car per day is 
61% higher than 
1936-1940 average! 
Industry benefits 
from this higher effi- 
ciency—and from 
today’s faster, 
smoother-riding, 
modern car pool, 





Atom Smasher Gets 
Go-Ahead from AEC 


While the launchi 
first atomic-powere 
stealing the front-pa 
clear scientists were king up 
further advances. M :portant 
approval by the U.S. Atom Energy 
Commission of the design and 
struction of the world’s most powerful 
particle accelerator fo 
search. 

The new 
ator (one of a group of 
called atom smasher ll be 
at the AEC’s Brook en 
Laboratory at Upton, N. 


f the world’s 
Dmar»rine 
idlines, 


was 
nu- 
some 
was 


live >com |] 


con- 


1 nuclear re- 





<@ Om-Mw-aecz ~) 


ultra-high-energy acceler- 
achines often 
installed 
National 


It will have 








“Tools” are all of 
the things used by 
man to improve his 
material welfare, 
(that is, used to pro- 


The abundance of 
goods ond services 
produced depends up- from using up: 
on the quality and 1. Netural Re- 
quantity of man's en- sources; 2. Hu- 


services result 


ergy and the effec- 


tiveness of his tools. Tools. 











man Energy; 3. 


duce goods and 
services.) 























Employees of a business often think 
that profits are too high. They feel that 
they should have higher wages at the 
expense of profits. This is a matter 
which can and must be judged by the 
facts and not by wishful thinking. 

In 1952, profits of all U.S. manufac- 
turing corporations averaged 3.8¢ per 
dollar of sales, after Federal taxes were 
paid.“ In some cases the profits were 
adequate to keep the business healthy. 
In many cases they were not. There are 
many factors to consider when analyz- 
ing the adequacy of profits. One of ma- 
jor importance is replacement of tools. 

Profits are needed to replace tools as 
they become obsolete or worn out. 
Otherwise a company cannot produce 
at low enough cost to price its products 
competitively. If this condition prevails, 
the business eventually will fail. 

Profits, in short, are the key to busi- 
ness health and growth. Excessive taxes 
or wages kill the goose that lays the 
golden egg. Without the constantly 
new and better tools, born of profits, our 
standard of living cannot be main- 
tained, much less improved. 

* Kk 

An example of how manufacturing 
plants increase efficiency with new and 
better tools is found in the increasing 
use of DoALL contour-cutting band 
machines. 

These machines provide the world's 
fastest method of removing metal. In- 
stead of removing one chip at a time, a 
DoALL machine slices off metal, saving 
the removed section intact. Only the 
band machine is able to do this. 

It will slice through any thickness of 
wood or metal, and also cuts through 
plastic, air-foam rubber, glass, stacks of 
cloth—in fact any solid substance. It 
will also file, polish and grind, using 
special band tools. 


FULLY AUTOMATIC trimming of jet engine 
turbine blades on DoALL Band Machine. 
Circular fixture is power-driven, 

The price range is $400 to $100,000. 

Information on band machines as well 
as DoALL precision surface grinders can 
be obtained from the DoALL Company, 
Des Plaines, Illinois, or any of its 38 local 
Sales-Service Stores, listed in telephone 
directories. These stores also carry a 
complete line of DoALL cutting tools, 
gages, tool steel and metalworking 
necessities. 
*Source: U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Sur- 

vey of Current Business, July, 1953. 


OE 
DoALL 
FREE ON REQUEST for your bulletin boards: 
17° x 22” wall chart “Why Living Improves 
in America”. 


THE DoALL COMPANY 
Des Plaines, Illinois 





eter and will 
of energies 


a magnet 700 ft. in 
produce beams of p1 
up to 25-billion elect volts, 
than 10 times as pov those pro- 
duced by any existins 

Ihe. new accelerato cost 
$20-million and 
years for design and 

Another significant inouncement 
came from the West ‘ t. Californi: 
Research & Development Co., a sub 
sidiary of Standard Oil Co. of Cali 
fornia, announced that nuclear re 
actor or pile has been placed in opera 
tion at the Livermore (Calif.) research 
facilities of AEC. It i first reactor 
in that area. 


more 
nine 
ibout 
will take five to six 
truction. 


Fume Absorber 


Walk-in type fume exhaust hoods (above), 


designed after those at the Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory, are one of the features 
of the new organic laboratory, 
opened by Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 
in St. Louis. 


research 


An air-conditioning system 
absorbs fumes, them out of the 
building. The new laboratory first 
unit of the company’s $1-million research 
expansion program. 


carries 
is the 
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The inside story 


You are looking at the interior of 
one of America’s most unusual bat- 
teries! It is unusual because the 
cells themselves are made of steel 
... not just the “steel tray’’ assem- 
blies. Result: the strongest battery 
construction available for industrial 
truck use today. 


F the electrolyte used 
in Bom0® Phéteries is alkaline—a 
natural presérvative of steel. In daily 
use, these battery features mean 
that Episons are electrically fodl- 


proof—not harmed by such acci- 
dents as over-charging, short cir- 
cuiting, etc. That’s why, in hundreds 
of truck operations, EpIsoNs give 
more than twice the performance life 
of conventional batteries. 


Such profitable Epison features add 
up to one important conclusion: 


Most dependable power... 
lowest over-all cost 
you get both with an EDISON 


on industrial truck battery costs 


most dependable power at lowest 


over-all cost. 


Personally evaluate these facts. Re 
quest a visit from the Edison Field 
Engineer in your area. Write Edison 
Storage Battery. Division, Thoma 
A. Edison, Incorporated, West 
Orange, New Jersey. 


EDISON 


Nickel ¢ Iron « Alkaline 
STORAGE BATTERIES 


EDISON ALSO MAKES THE FAMOUS “V.P,”” VOICEWRITER AND THE TELEVOICE SYSTEM 





but not a drop for Process Cooling! 


In a world whose surface is two-thirds covered by water, it is 
paradoxical that there should be a serious shortage of water for 
industrial operations. Yet, till man discovers an economical way 
to extract usable water in quantity from the sea, industrial water 
shortage becomes daily more acute. 


In the meantime, a Marley cooling tower is industry’s best 
bet as a dependable—and economical—-source of cold water. By 
recirculation, Marley cooling towers save more than 95% of water 

required by process cooling, 
power generation, air condi- 
tioning and refrigeration. 
This also means, of course, a 
water bill saving of 95%! 

In 50 cities, you'll find 
Sales Engineers of the Marley 
Company. world’s leading 
producer of water cooling 
equipment, ready to give you 
expert assistance if you are 
plagued with a water prob- 
lem that can be solved by 
conservation. 


Founder-member of the Cooling Tower Institute 
The Marley Company 


Kansas City, Missouri 





RESEARCH BRIEFS 





Salt water farming is th | of a proj 
ect on Molokai, one of Hawaiian 
Islands. The Hawaiian lustrial Re 
search Advisory Counci ding $14 
000 to $16,500 put u y Molokai 
Ranch, Ltd., to fina: the initial 
steps. If saline agricult ays out, it 
will aid many regions of the world 

. 
New poultry diseases threatening 
the $100-million indust Arkansa 
will be the object of diagnostic research 
by the newly formed A is Poultr 
Foundation. Plans call for four or fiv: 
laboratories to be set tudving 
the diseases, which ha n cutting 
heavily into poultry production 

® 
Color changes in diamond 
by bombardment wit! ir radia 
tion, will be studied | Diamond 
Research Laboratory at | nnesburg 
Union of South Afric diamond 
industry is interested in t! ymmercial 
possibilities of the col t can be 
induced, particularly bl mond 

« 
A laboratory for glass research will bi 
built by Pittsburgh Plat Co. on 
a 45-acre tract in Ha Township 
near Pittsburgh. In pl i the new 
laboratory, PPG is r izing and 
expanding its research 

« 
An artificial mineral ha n produced 
by scientists of Norton ( Worcester, 
Mass. The new mineral t found in 
nature, was produced by subjecting sili 
con and oxygen compou to the high 
temperatures and pressures that exist in 
nature about 60 miles b: the earth’s 
surface. No use is now f en for th 
mineral, but its product may vield 
basic information on | minerals 
form, and what mater might be 
found at depths not yet reached by 
scientists. 

* 
Seven grants for research on vitamins 
and nutritions have been 1ounced by 
the National Vitamin | lation. The 
new grants, totaling more than $40,000, 
have been awarded to two hospitals 
Pennsylvania and Michael Reese, and 
to four universities, Johns Hopkins, 
Western Reserve, Califor ind Van 
derbilt. 

a 
Biological chemicals of up known 
as glycerol derivatives, found in liver 
and brain tissue, have b produced 
synthetically by a chemist, Dr. Erich 
Bacr, of the Universit f Toronto, 
Canada. The chemical melv dif 
ficult to isolate from natural sources, 
will be used for checking mical com- 
position, and to open the door to fun- 
damental research studi: biochem- 
ists, enzymologists, and 
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Social Security Number 


Lerge number for clock 
cards and labor tickets 


dater 


Small clock number 
for line entries on 


payroll sheet, etc. 


First half or 
even week 


Pay period automatically 


Employee's name 


Income tax classification 


imprinted from overhead 


Occupation 


Weekly rate 


Standard hours 


Regular hourly rate 





17.90 6. 25:0 4 


standard deductions 


be s 
x bbb: 


17.90 6.25 20.00 
: cee ; 


Second half or 
odd week 
standard deductions 


Standard deductions include 
such items as withholding tax, F.O.A.8., 
U.S. Savings Bonds, group insurance, 
union dues, community chest, credit 
union, uniforms, hospital insurance 


and pension 


QO items—in only 5 square inches 


A typical Addressograph approach 
to a repetitive writing problem 


Studies show that 67% of the writing on payroll records is 
repetitive writing —-information that must be written over and 
over again every time a payroll is issued. It must be 100% 
accurate each time. Notice the volume of information on one 
Addressograph plate as shown in the illustration. Twenty 
different payroll facts are included. All or just parts of this 
data can be written at high speed on various types and sizes 
of forms. And with complete accuracy. 


WRITE FOR THESE FREE METHODS BULLETINS 
2250A—Unit Stock Control and Inventory Procedures 
2286A— Modern Shipping Procedures 

2309A—Fiat Rote Billing Procedure 
2310A—Personne! and Payroll Records 

ASN 492—Addressograph in Production Control 


Payroll writing is only one of hundreds of ways 
Addressograph methods can be used to save time — step 
up efficiency. 

Addressograph methods apply equally well to all depart- 
ments. Purchasing, Accounting, Auditing, Receiving, Shipping, 
Statistical, Production, Sales and many other paperwork pro- 
cedures will show much less expense when Addressograph 
methods are put to work. 

Get all the facts from your nearest office, or write Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio—Pro- 
duction Machines for Business Records. 


© 1%4~A.- M. Corp 


Addressagraph-Multigraph 


SERVING SMALL BUSINESS—BIG BUSINESS—EVERY BUSINESS 





New All-America Sports 
Calendar... by Christy Walsh 


Here’s an advertising medium that reaches 
the men you sell or want to sell... and ties 
your sales message to their favorite topic of 
conversation — sports. 

A practical size calendar of universal appeal 
for home or office... final authority for arm- 
chair experts. It's a sports natdepedinas 
facts, figures, photos. Highlights: 


© All-America football choices since 1924 

© Famous sports legends 

© World Series history 

© Headline sports results, day by day 
Your Shaw-Barton representative will show 
you this all new All-America Calendar and 
explain exclusive territory franchise, Call him 
in or write home office. 


SHAW-BARTON 


Calendar and Specialty Cduertising 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT, COSHOCTON, OnIO 
GALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Z 


A 
_% 


*PQ (production quotient) is the 
most important quality your 
industrial workers can have. 
Charleston’s workers, efficient, 
willing and quick to learn, rate 
tops in productivity. 
There are plenty of men—and 
women, too—in the Charleston 
area who can tackle the jobs in 
your industry with interest, 
enthusiasm and the high that 
pays off for all industries here. 
* 
IT ALL ADDS UP TO 
LOWER COSTS: 
plenty of power... industrial sites... 
ocean shipping . . . fast transportation 
. +. €0-operative community ... natural 
gos... soft water... productive labor 
+. ideal climate ... good living... 
Ask us for proof: 


CHARLESTON 


Arthur M. Field, Chief Engineer 
CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 








For Cloudy Days 
DETROIT —Have you ever planned 


to have your car washed, and then 
looked up at the cloudy sky and de- 
cided to wait until a day when it 
wouldn't rain the minute you drove 
out of the car-wash shop? Sure, and so 
have lots of others. It’s one of the big- 
est problems for the operators of auto 
ol sag 

But in Detroit it’s not a problem any 
more, either for the auto owner or the 
auto washer. Detroit auto laundries to- 
day offer a variation of the time- 
honored rain check. 

The idea started with Minit-Man 
Servicenter operated by Lee-Everett, 
Inc., across the street from the General 
Motors building. It started offerin 
customers rain checks (picture) gol 
for a repeat job on the house if it rains 
before midnight on the day of the 
original wash. 

Since then, most of the major car 
laundries in Detroit have followed suit. 
And all of them report better business. 
It would seem that the average car 
owner will have his car washed more 
often if he is insured against having the 
job ruined the same day. 


Victory for Toll Roads 
OKLAHOMA CITY-Okiahoma, 


having dipped its toe into the turnpike 
business and liked the feeling, has now 
jumped in with both feet. Just last 
May, the state opened the 88-mi. 
Turner Turnpike, between Oklahoma 
City and Tulsa. It was very successful, 
and agitation immediately began to 
build more toll roads in the state. Op- 
wee ag set up the Oklahoma Free 
oads Assn.; those in favor united as 
the Citizens Turnpike Assn. 
CTA won its cot battle last fall 
when the legislature passed bills author- 
izing three new turnpikes, subject to 
ublic referendum. It won its second 
ttle—and the war—last week, when 
the voters approved the three new 
pikes by a 4-to-? margin. 
First of the new toll roads to be built 
will probably be the 86-mi. stretch 
northeast from Tulsa to the Missouri 


line near Joplin. The other two will be 
2 96-mi. road from Oklahoma City 
north to the Kansas ne, toward 
Wichita, and a 128-mi. stretch south- 
west from Oklahoma City to the Texas 
line, on the way to Wichita Falls. 


End of the Line 
SAN FRANCISCO- History and 


sentiment lost out to municipal econ- 
omy last week when the Board of 
Supervisors voted to abandon two of the 
city’s five beloved cable-car routes, and 
cut short a third. 

In the fiscal year ended last June 30, 
the Municipal Railway System (which 
operates the city’s buses, streetcars, and 
trolley-coaches, as well as the cable cars) 
showed a profit of $355,426. Everybody 
knew it wasn’t doing that well this year. 
But the blow really fell n utilities 
manager James H. Turner predicted 
that for the 1954-55 fiscal year, starting 
next July 1, the system would show a 
deficit of almost $4-millio: 

With the first announcement of the 
proposed cable car curtailment, the 
Citizens Committee to Save the Cable 
Cars went into action, bombarding 
newspapers, radio and T'V stations, and 
city  ficials with letters and leaflets. 
But economy won out; the cut in the 
cable cars will save an estimated $449,- 
191 next year. 

The CCTSTCC do have to 
worry about losing its cable cars alto 
gether, though; the reason the super 
visors didn’t touch the two lines 
is that they couldn't Sentimental 
voters pushed through a charter amend 
ment in 1947, making th ontinued 
operation mandatory. 


Can Business Park Here? 
WILMINGTON, DEL. — When 


the Wilmington Parking Authority de- 
cided to build a major parking garage 
in the city’s downtown area, it ran 
head-on into an unpleasant economic 
fact: Downtown land costs so much 
that a building devoted to parking alonc 
would have to charge prohibitive rates 
to break even. To de-h this di 
lemma, the authority got special per- 
mission from the state legislature to 
lease, for nonparking commercial use, 
“such portions of the facility as may 
be necessary” for the financing of the 
entire project (BW—Novy.14'53,p192). 

This has stirred up threats that the 
authority's right “to spend public funds 
for a private purpose” may be chal 
lenged on constitutional grounds. To 
forestall trouble, the authority itself 
went to court last week isk for a 
declaratory judgment clearing its rights. 
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INSTALL 10a VENTILATING EQUIPMENT 


Get this FREE booklet! 


Use this important booklet as your 
guide to better ventilation, and 

to a more productive atmosphere 
for better work in your office. 
Write for your copy now! 


LG Unit Heaters 
The complete line — steam, 
hot water, gas or electric— 
with capacities ranging from 
18,600 BTU to 286,000 BTU. 


ILG Propeller Fans 
Feature ILG’s self-cooled mo- 
for, direct connected to fan 
wheel—assures extra quiet, 
low-cost operation. Sizes 
from 6” to 72", 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO. 


2850 N. Pulaski Road, Chicago 41, Illinois 


1LG Centrifugal Fans 
Designed for a wide variety 
of pressure and volume re- 
quirements—certified capaci- 
ties ranging from 374 CFM 
to 116,400 CFM, 


ILG Power Roof Ventiletors 


Long-lasting, quiet, easy to 
instoll, leak-proof — provide 
efficient ventilation inde- 
pendent of wihd and weather. 








Master at debunking, articulate, 


Setting 


Almost every exccut t one time 
or another has contem the joys of 
being a consultant—t! ns selling 
brainpower to several ies, rather 
than one, and becomin wn bo 
in the process. 

Usually, two thing 
from operating man ft 

¢ Corporate frust 
day upon day 
¢ Approaching 1 

Both fit the case of | G. (Bar 
ney) Roos, long-tim« tive engi 
neering executive 

On Jan. 1, Roos, a tablished 
offices in Toledo as a t | consult 
ant, chiefly for the lustry and 
related ficlds. 
¢ Mulling It Over—H uch a 
man as Roos com¢ lecision? 
And how does he go 

For more than tw oos had 
been turning the idea is mind 
He figured his 42-yea ith the 
auto industry suppli vith 


it. 


becomes Barney Roos’ chief occupation. Here vice-president Herbert Ti la , 
; iggs, later talks to presid« 
ADVISING at client Baker Bros., Inc., he’s buttonholed by during his two-day-a-month stint at Baker Bros 
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nr 8 reservoir of experience— 
ranging from engineering to sales and 
administration, with countless examples 
of sound judgment and the ability to 
work with others as selling points for 
his know-how. 

Besides, Roos had had a taste of the 
consultant’s role in the ’30s when he 
was in England for a year and a half 
as adviser to Sir Reginald Rootes, head 
of che big British auto combine. He 
was also getting ideas and relaying them 
to Studebaker Corp. in this country. 

As far back as 1951, Roos had talked 
with a number of personal and business 
friends about quitting Willys-Overland 
Motors, Inc., where he had been head 
of engineering since 1939. On April 
29, 1951, he summed up his thoughts 
publicly in a statement to the Toledo 
Blade: “When I retire I want to spend 
my time as a consulting engineer to 
automobile makers. I would call that 
fun.” 
¢ Differences—Actually, he might then 





RELAXING 
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ighly opinionated but able to smooth ruffled feathers—Roos thinks he knows ins and outs of .. . 


ourself Up as a Consultant 


have left Willys—it was under the strong 
personal management of Ward Cana- 
day—except for financial ties to the com- 
pany through a retirement fund, which 
he couldn’t very well overlook. 

From the record, it is known he was 
unhappy at Willys. He had been suc- 
ceeded by Raymond R. Rausch, former 
Ford and General Electric executive, 
as second in command to Canaday. He 
still held the title of consultant and 
first vice-president but he was bein 
bypassed because of his differences o 
opinion with Canaday over Willys’ new 
line of cars. He firmly believed, in spite 
of top management insistence to the 
contrary, that Willys shouldn’t try to 
compete with the Big Three by intro- 
ducing standard passenger cars. He 
wanted to stick pretty close to the Jeep. 
¢ The Plunge—Then, when Canaday 
sold Willys to Kaiser-Frazer Corp. in 
1953, it gave Roos the opportunity to 
start breaking away from the organiza- 
tion. He and Canaday agreed that he 


at home is one of happier resuits Roos finds in his role as consultant 
at 66. Hobbies: photography, and playing the piano for his family. 








would stay on the payroll of W 
Overland—which was becoming a 
ing company—but would work 
loan as a consultant to the n 
poration, Willys Motors, In 
grew out of the merger. 

Roos then worked out a sett! 
with Canaday for his share of th: 

ny’s retirement fund—and that 

e made the formal announ 
through a public relations firm o 
new technical consultant's ventur 

Like any smart businessman, Roo 
didn’t start out cold. Before the formal 
announcement last November, Stud 
baker’s Harold S. Vance had invited 
him to become a part-time tec! i] 
consultant. He happily accepted. Hi 
groundwork before retirement als 
duced two other early clients. On: 
Baker Bros., Inc., Toledo machin 
maker, which Roos had served 
director for years. The other was Forn 
spray Co., Detroit transmission clutch 
maker. Roos has added several 
since then. 
¢ Reputation—Launching a nev 
as consultant probably was a lot 
for Roos than it might be for 
executives. He had little knockin 
doors to do. Men in the industr 
Vance, have always recognized 
Roos has plenty to offer. He's a 
known in the trade as Chark 
(Boss) Kettering, General Mot: 
ventive genius. 

Publicly, Roos is best known 
nursing the wartime Jeep into existenc 
in 1941. He did it with meag 
sources of money and time for engi: 
ing and development. 

‘But his industry reputation 
beyond engineering and the Jcep 
goes into production, administrat 
and sales. 

He’s outspoken, a past maste: 
bunking. In appearance, he | 


Now tn Operation... 


70 more coke ovens 








to help make 4 million ingot tons of steel! 


This week, another installation in Great Lakes 
Steel’s expansion goes to work. Seventy new coke 
ovens are going on the job to help us increase our 
service to the automotive and other industries which 
use flat-rolled steel. 


From these ovens will come the additional coke 
required for fuel in the blast furnaces, a part of the 
integrated and balanced facilities which now give 
us a steel making capacity of 4 million ingot tons 
annually, This illustration gives a “behind the 
scenes” glimpse of what's necessary to maintain 
our full integration and provide the balance in 


facilities necessary to insure customer satisfaction. 


Because Great Lakes Steel is completely integrated 
and in balance, it is more than ever a dependable first 
source of flat-rolled steel. Starting with ore, we work 
it through our own blast furnaces, bessemers, open 
hearths, blooming mills, hot and cold rolling mills 
and merchant mills, right down to the finished forms. 


And at our plant the steel-making and finishing ca- 
pacities are geared to guarantee the kind of service a 
manufacturer can count on in the future, as well as the 
present. Great Lakes Steel Corporation, Detroit 29, Mich, 


Offices also in Chicago, Cleveland, Grand Rapids, Lansing, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis and Toledo, 


Great Lakes Steel 


NATIONAL STEEL vil CORPORATION 
era) 


GREAT THINGS HAPPEN AT GREAT LAKES STEEL 
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»+-Up fo 
9 unit weights 


eee easy-fto-ope rate 
gelicle Aeaeliliae) 


Now you can have as many as 9 unit weights—each equivalent 
to the dial—in the new Toledo cabinet heads! This means 
that a dial as low as one-tenth the total capacity of the scale 
can be used to provide wide indicator travel on small loads, 
without sacrificing high total capacity for the scale. A con- 
venient crank-type control operates the unit weights—no 
lever to lift. Available in heavy-duty Apor, buils-in, hopper, 
monorail, motor truck and other types. 


4d Ways Better... More new features in 
the great new line of Toledo Industrial Scales include— 
double pendulum mechanism in one-piece sector design 
. .. dial can be installed to face any one of eight directions 

. new clean-line design with handsome gray finish. 
Write for new condensed catalog No. 2001. Toledo 
Scale Co., Toledo 1, Ohia 


Mode! 2151—Floor Scale equipped 
with Unit Weights. 


¢ oo tas ove 7 HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 








“...he says the auto indus- 
try is dominated by sales 


a 


point of view... 


CONSULTANT starts on p. 86 


little like the Jeep he ; iced. Rug- 
ged and somewhat sq he always 
has utilized a minimu f glamour in 
his work. 

¢ Know-How—Yet whe: was head of 
the Society of Automot Engineers, 
the trade learned that h had plenty 
of experience harmon conflicts. 
This ability to meld pla 1g and pro- 
duction and sales was al! ired in the 
various jobs he has he! ice graduat- 
ing from Cornell in 191 1 mechani- 
cal and electrical engine oth degrees 
gained simultaneously af four years 
of study). 

It’s this wealth of aut xperience at 
top level that clients a1 ng 
¢ Cross-Section—He started with Gen 
eral Electric (on stea 1 gas tur 
bines), but from then or career has 
been tied to autos. He was seven 
years at Locomobile ‘ f America, 
winding up as vice-president of produc- 
tion arid engineering. At Pierce-Arrov 
Motor Car Co. he wa ef engineer 
for a year. He returned to Locomobil 
for four years, and developed the first 
small straight-8 car in t! yuntry 

At Marmon Motor ¢ Co., then a 
blue-chip outfit, he was chief engineer 
for a year, getting credit { edesigning 
its all-aluminum motor in all cast- 
iron type that cut costs 4( raised the 
horsepower 11%. 

He joined Studebak 1926, be- 
came vice-president of engineering, 
stayed until 1938. He and his staff put 
together a line of record iking stock 
car engines—good enough to bring that 
company’s five-car ent n the In 
dianapolis Speedway ra 1 1933 and 
1934 across the finish | mong the 
top 12. 

This probably tickled Roos as much 
as anything. School fri¢ id labeled 
him Barney because of admiration 
for the famous racer, B Oldfield 
He cagerly adopted th« kname 

He got into sales, too. He was among 
the Studebaker trio—the others were 
Knute Rockne and Pau! G. Hoffman— 
who met with the sales 

He learned as many tri is possible. 
Even so, he still doesn’t hesitate to say 
that the auto industry i minated in 
its management and en ng by the 
sales viewpoint. 
¢ Settling Down—In | ifter his 
stint in England as c lting engi 
neer for the Hillman, Hi r, Talbot, 
and Sunbeam autos, he began the long 
stretch as engineering vice-president for 
Willys that ended officially this year. 

He found a 20-ma ngineering 
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How the MISSOURI-PACIFIC uses 
Evans DF loaders 
to effect Big Savings for shippers 


The Missouri-Pacific, for years, has conducted a successful campaign to 
eliminate obsolete methods and equipment. This program has been planned 
with statesmanship . . . executed with vigor, and has resulted in a highly 
progressive, finely equipped freight service with strong competitive advan- 
tages for their shippers. 


The adoption of Evans DF Loaders was an important step forward in this 
program. The DF Loader is an Evans development that locks in the lading 
with cross members called “Wonder Bars”. These bars make ordinary 
dunnage unnecessary and eliminate damage in transit. Shippers on the 
Missouri-Pacific have saved millions of dollars because of this improvement. 


The Missouri-Pacific finds that DF cars attract business . . . produce more 
revenue because they can be loaded heavier . . . increase revenue substan- 
tially because damage claims are drastically reduced. Millions of damage- 
free ton miles on 34 class I railroads demonstrate the effectiveness of the 
Evans DF Loader as a revenue producer. Write for illustrated brochure to 
Evans Products Company, Dept. B-2, Plymouth, Michigan. 


LOCHE LAQING INTO BOX CARE 


DE LOADERS «-@Q-- 


TO ELIMINATE OAMACE & DUNNAGE ® 


Whatever the Load... 
EVANS DF WONDER BARS 
Handle with Care! 


THEY SECURE THE LOAD 
Wonder Bars, placed against the ied 
ing, lock into side ralis, hold the load 
securely, so it can't shake, shift or 
sway. 

THEY SUPPORT THE LOAD 
Deckboards, placed on Wonder Bar 
permit multiple loads, no matter how 
fragile the lading. Floor to roof 
pacity! 

THEY SEPARATE THE LOAD 
Wonder Bars and deckboard bulk heads 
divide lading into 2 to 9 compartments 
— each an easily handied, securely 
anchored unit. 


EVANS ALSO MANUFACTURES THE 
FAMOUS AUTO-LOADER 





Stacked! 


Strong, safe, stacking racks, port- 
able and stationary, of welded 
square steel tubing reduce costs in 
production,storage, order assembly, 
shipping — in every industry. May 
we show you how we can reduce 
your handling costs.up to 50%? 


WRITE FOR 
THIS NEW 4 
CATALOGUE 


EOWEMENT 


21540 HOOVER RD., DETROIT 5 





SUB-CONTRACT SERVICE WAS 
— MADE AVAILABLE TO MANY 
—" MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


47 years ago the Bridgwater Machine Co. was founded to do 
sub-contract machining, and ever since has been helping manufacturers 
build the products of man’s mechanical genius. 


Today, components or complete units, machined and fabricated by 
Bridgwater under contract, are expediting production in aviation, as 
well as a wide range of other manufacturing industries. And special 
machine tools — many of our own design — are ti euiagwetes 
make sub-contract production 
advantageous to more and more 
manufacturers daily. Perhaps our 
service can be advantageous to you, 
We welcome your inquiry. 


— 


‘BRD GW? ery 
MACHING © 








department. A few, esp 
the body division, wer 
able men, although all 

background. 

Willys had been havi 
ble. To fix it, Roos 
budget—a violent comed 
$1.5-million a year - he 
tomed to.. The upshot 
the 4-cylinder engine t 


45 hp., had it running at 4,4 


100 hours at a tinx 
over a year’s period. 

In the next two yea 
a lot of changes to the \ 
laying the groundwork 
known achievement, th¢ 

The company was in t 
but by 1941 its sales h 
doubled and Willys was n 
The Amcericar—a 
which still fits closely th 
Roos as an auto man 
reason. Roos and Wil 
Joseph W. Frazer—whx 
up with Henry J. Kai 
for two reasons: the car 
and the fact it would be 
cheaply enough to com 
model on the highway 
¢ Masterpiece—Public 
growing when the war hit 
been a body blow to th 
shy Willys-Overland co 
that Roos pulled his J« 
hat in competition 
American Bantam Car ‘ 
soldier knows, Willys’ Je 


neering masterpiece 
powerful. 


Through it Willys got 
fect—financially and in 
the end of the war, 365 
been turned out. 

The history of the Je 
is well known. It kept W 
to produce enough, at | 
what with a fuller lin 
first all-steel station 
duced. 

One mistake Roos adn 
five vears ahead of the n 
Jeepster sports model.’ 
e Conflict—Roos’ idea 
the Americar—split pro 
third with that, one-thir 
Jeeps, one-third with ut 
He wanted to steer clea 
competition. As he sav 
models would have lots 
able parts to make low 
flexible production sch 
ble. Stvle would b« 
there'd be little 
several years. 

Roos didn’t have his 

In 1949 he was top dog 
after Charles Sorens 
Canaday’s string of pres 
scene. To spur sales, Rox 
Willys engines (into F-h 
more horsepower), then 
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Heat-Treating Small Parts... 


2ELR 


Heat Processing Engineers for Industry +« Development « Design * Manufacture 


Put Automation 
in your plant with 


SELAS 
HEAT PROCESSING 


AUTOMATIC, PRECISION 
SELECTIVE HARDENING 


Selective hardening and automatic high-speed pro- 
duction of Selas radiant gas furnaces are rapidly 
obsoleting slow batch methods. Here a furnace 29” 
long, 22” wide and 13” high through-hardens 2,300 
typewriter key bars per hour. The final step is a 
tempering operation which produces different Re 
values at desired points on the bar. 


Are you looking toward automation in your plant? 
A similar improvement may be possible on your pro- 
duction lines. Selas gradiant heat processing is the 
key to improved output and efficiency in many manu- 
facturing processes. Wherever you use heat—glass 
making, printing, chemical processing, metal-working 
—Selas engineers can help design the heat processing 
equipment to save production time, fuel costs . . . and 
improve the quality of your product. Inquire about 
Selas methods for your product. 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA WV) 
PHILADELPHIA 34, PENNSYLVANIA 











“,.. engineering can’t be 


altered every time a presi- 
dent has a whim... .” 
CONSULTANT starts on p. 86 


Europe for a breather from the conflict 
over the passenger-car program. 

When he got back, * was consultant 
and first vice-president. Others designed 
and produced the new Willys passenger 
cars, using his 6-cylinder F-head en- 

ine, which first reached the market in 
951. 

el dent—In his new field of 
work, Roos doesn’t want any adminis- 
trative authority. A consultant, he says, 
has got to make a good first impression 
if he’s going to fl any progress with 
a client’s personnel. Most important, 
a consultant has to show he has no am- 
bitions so far as the client's hierarchy is 
concerned. 

That doesn’t mean Roos will side- 
step issues. He’s a man of firm convic- 
tions, can be vitriolic when aroused— 
so his clients can expect straightforward 
answers, even blunt ones. 

Roos personally is going to operate 
only at the policy level of management 
—with men like Vance. He isn’t sur- 
rounding himself with a staff, but he'll 
use specialists—some of whom might be 
embarrassed in their present work if he 
named them—to handle specialized sur- 
veys and studies. But Roos will super- 
vise all the jobs his organization takes 
on. 
From a client’s point of view, having 
a man like Roos around can (1) bring 
fresh ideas into the organization; (2) 
give management a brain to try out its 
own plans on; and (3) bring a guiding 
hand to projects under way 

If Studebaker, for instance, ever 

wanted to enter the market with a Jeep- 
like vehicle, it would be comforting to 
have Roos around. 
¢ Plans—How much work wil! he do? 
Roos says he won't fill his calendar: 
“I'm going to enjoy my home and 
family—watch my 16-year-old daughter 
finish growing up.” 

Roos won't set a figure on his con- 
sulting income. He lives unpreten- 
tiously in one of the better Toledo sub- 
urbs. His energy at 66 is adequate 
for his new work—he still plays tennis, 
was once a fencing champion. Photog- 
raphy and family piano playing are his 
main hobbies. 

As an automotive engineer, he has 
learned one thing about the profession 
that his clients should know when they 
hire him: 

“Designing and engineering can ac- 
complish little if it must be altered 
every time the president hears a rumor 
about competition or, worse still, has a 
whim.” 
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ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 


IF Saves. °h E31 











tx Twelve Years 


WITH HAUSERMAN MOVABLE WALLS 








In 1931 ... when Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation moved into its 
modern Euclid, Ohio headquarters, future expansion was anticipated by install- 
ing Hauserman Movable Walls—including those shown in the photograph above. 


During the first ten years, few wall changes were necessary. In that period, 
Addressograph-Multigraph enjoyed the sound controk:freedom from mainte- 
nance, and utility access which are inherent in every Hauserman installation. 


In the past twelve years, however, actual cash savings of $41,831 have resulted 
from major wall changes required to provide additional work area for hun- 
dreds of new employees. And equally important, there were no costly 
interruptions of business efficiency . . . a minimum of confusion while these 
changes were in progress. 

Today . . . a twenty-three year old office building that is as modern in efficiency 
as it is in appearance! Doesn’t this suggest an idea to you? 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET! It contains the complete story of 
Hauserman Movable Interiors for practically every type of non-residential 
building application, large or small. Write for your copy of The Inside 
Story of Building Economy today! The E. F. Hauserman Company, 
7287 Grant Avenue, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


Egrusenn 


OFFICES © SCHOOLS © LABORATORIES + HOSPITALS + INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 





Ask any 10 traffic 
men and you'll get... 


10 special reasons for 
shipping by TRUCK! 


THAT’S THE BEAUTY of motor car- 
rier service! While all companies who 
use it appreciate trucks’ prompt, effi- 
cient, flexible service, each one of them 
finds something extra and special in it. 


his “‘something extra’”’ is usually an 
advantage that’s tailored right to the 
company’s needs. It means opportu- 
nities for getting and holding business. 


It may be a time saving or a dollar 
saving. It may be an expansion of op- 
portunity —ability to deliver a product 
to customers when it is wanted. It may 
be that valuable intangible, the good 
will of customers who can better con- 
trol their inventories because of “phone 
call’”’ delivery by truck. 


Let your motor carriers show you 
how you can enjoy any one or all of 
the “extras’’ that come with motor 
carrier service! 


American Trucking Industry 


American Trucking Associations, Washington 6, D.C. 





Tightening Taxes 


Ways & Means group 
urges plugging of executives’ 
loopholes on sick and death 
benefits. 


The House Ways & Means Commit 
tee has made the first ve toward 
plugging two holes in the tax law, 
through which some panies have 
been seeping money t utives and 
their families. 

The amendments p. ed by the 
committee are almost cert to become 
law. They set up new rules for two 
practices: 

e The payment of tax-free sick 
benefits. 

¢ The payment of death benefits 
to an employee’s beneficiaries, who do 
not have to count them ncome. 

The first Ways & Me imendment 
2 gers a $100-a-week ng on tax 
ree sick benefits I ommittec 
adopted this limit after it was told of 
some insurance plans b hich an ex 
ecutive could be better off financially on 
sick leave than while dra his regular 
working salary. Such a situation is pos 
sible under the present vhich sets 
no limit on the tax-fre efits from 
any . insured plan (B Sep.26’53, 
pl20). It works like thi 

A company buys grou urance for 
its executives, and pays t! premiums 
The company can deduct the premiums 
as a business expense; th utive does 
not have to report them come. If 
he falls ill, he can coll venefits for 
the duration of his sick or up to 
the policy limit. 
¢ No Ceiling—The exist iw sets no 
limit on these payments. Some plan 
call for benefits as hig! $10.000 a 
year; companies use then 1 substitute 
for salary-continuance | Now, the 
Ways & Means limit of 200 a vear 
would make the benefit h less at 
tractive. 

While the cormmitt proposing 
to limit the upper-brac} enefits, it 
also suggested liberalizing the law in the 
other direction, by exten the $100 
a-week exemption to mil of peopk 
who cannot now qualif The present 
law is obscure, but generally confines 
the tax-free status to pla that are in 
sured with outside insura ompanies 
When the plan is finan lirectly by 
the employer, the tax t be paid 
Now, the committce w nelude all 
plans in the tax-free st 10 matter 
who finances them 

To qualify, though, t in would 
have to meet definite lirements 
Payments would be exe: ily when 
the executive had a clea tated right 
to the benefits, when th 1 waiting 
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Today, your penny won’t buy very much — perhaps a stick 
of gum, or ten minutes on a parking meter. But the vital 
mineral represented by this smallest of small change is plenty 
big business! For now it takes about a million tons of new, 
raw copper each year to keep our world on the move. 


This tremendous need for copper could never be met by old 
methods of deep shaft mining. The modern, productive dig- 
gings are huge open pit mines where big P&H Electric Shovels 
strip mountains of over-burden to reach the vast reserves of 
lower-grade ores. 


COPPER MINING is one of the many kinds of open pit work being 
done by modern P&H Electric Shovels. Such amazing developments 
as P&H Magnetorque*, stepless electrical control and all-welded con- 
struction keep these giants going when others fail. if basic digging 
is your business . . . lower tonnage costs your aim... 


ARNISCHFEGER corporation 


MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 


the GSS Line, yp uF am By ewmeee 
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FARQUHAR HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


give “closer tolerances and greater strength”* 


Finished mold for electronic 
housing being removed from 
100-ton press. 


Over-aill view of 80-ton, 40-ton and 
100-ton Farquhar Hydraulic Presses 


American Insulator reports: 


*A battery of Farquhar Hydraulic 
Presses currently in operation at 
American Insulator Corp., New Free- 
dom, Pa., was selected originally be- 
cause the presses had to be custom- 
made, and Farquhar was in the best 
position to do this. In addition to this 
advantage, the Farquhar Presses have 
now proved to be more economical in 
operation and capable of maintaining 
closer tolerances due to greater rigidity 
of platens. So reports Mr. W. F. 
Remphrey, foreman of American In- 
sulator’s reinforced plastics division. 
Three presses (40-, 80- and 100-ton) 
are used for molding fibre glass for 
oduction of classified electronic hous- 
ngs. The same job that formerly re- 
quired an hour to mold through a 
vacuum process now takes only 6 
minutes on a Farquhar Press! The 
hydraulic presses feature an automatic 


THE OLIVER CORPORATION 


cycle, with one-man loading. 
Farquhar Presses Cut Your Costs 


The above installation is just one more 
example of Farquhar performance in 
heavy production! Farquhar Presses 
are built-for-the job . . . assure faster 
production due to rapid advance and 
return of the ram .. . greater accuracy 
because of extra long guides on the 
moving platen easy, smooth 
operation with finger-tip controls .. . 
longer life due to positive control of 
speed and pressure on the die . . . long, 
dependable service with minimum 
maintenance cost! 


For a free catalog showing Farquhar 
Hydraulic Presses in all sizes and 
capacities for all types of industry, 
write to: THe Ortver Corporation, 
A. B. Farquhar Division, Hydraulic 
Press Dept., 1501 Duke St., York, Pa. 


* A.B. FARQUHAR DIVISION 





period between going 
and onto the sick benefit 
there is no discriminat 
pany’s employees cove: 
fits paid. 

¢ Death Benefits—Th« 
plugging proposal is p 
ceiling over the tax-fre: 
benefits paid to an « 
ficiaries. 

Even now, no one « 
death benefits of over 
free basis. But if the d: 
more than one employ 
could have paid tax-fre 
up to $5,000. 

In practice, some 
death benefit contract 


companies. A man might 


serve one company a 
executive, another as 
a third as a member of 
man’s beneficiaries 
tax free. Indeed, und 
there is no legal limit 

The Ways & Means ( 
proposes that the $5,00( 
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son. 
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MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Professional standing: I’ 
retaries Assn. says the 
CPS (Certified Protes 
in the U.S. 
This is double the 
Twelve-hour, two-day 
nations for CPS standin 
annually at several ce 
versities by the associat 

2 
F. W. Woolworth’s n 
James T. Leftwich, 64 
tive vice-president and 
predecessor, Alfred | 
will continue as chairma 
of the $700-million-a-y 
chain. 

e 
Reorganization of the | 
two separate compan 
nounced by Alex M. | 
(BW —Jan.16'54,p86) 
ers will be manufacture 
by Lewyt Corp.; and L 
will make electronic and 
chanical equipment. [| 
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GUTTING. New S.E.C.O. keeps parts and tools cooler. GRINDING. New S.E.C.O. improves surface finishes 
Tools last longer, require fewer grindings; produc- because its increased detergency prevents loading 
tion is increased; finishes are uniformly good. and glazing of grinding wheels, prolongs wheel life. 


Now Better Than Ever! 


Sunoco Emulsifying Cutting Oil 


New refining facilities improve industry’s most widely used cutting oil 
and permit it to give these added benefits 


@ HIGHER MACHINING EFFICIENCY— better finishes, longer tool life, increased production 
in cutting operations 


@ MORE EFFICIENT GRINDING— increased detergency provides better surface finishes, pre- 
vents loading and glazing of the wheel, prolongs wheel life 


@ WIDER APPLICATION—can be used for rolling, washing and rustproofing, too 
@ BETTER MIXING QUALITIES—in hot, cold or hard water 


@ A PURER, CLEANER CUTTING OlL—whiter, more stable emulsions; cleaner parts and 
machines; better operator acceptance 


@ EASIER HANDLING—-pumps from storage tanks more readily, flows from drums faster 


TEST NEW S.E.C.O. IN YOUR OWN PLANT. For information, call your 
nearest Sun office or write SuN Or. Company, Phila, 3, Pa., Dept. BW-2. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
SUN OIL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA.« SUN OIL COMPANY LTD., TORONTO & MONTREAL 
Made by the producers of famous Blue Sunoco Gasoline and Dynalube Motor Oils 








Clear, flexible Tygon plastic tubing (in bores from 
Vy" to 2”) offers design engineers a simplified ap- 
proach to tough piping problems involving liquids, 
gases or semi-solids. 

Its flexibility makes for quick, low cost installation. 
Long, continuous runs without joints or couplings 
are perfectly practical. Flexible Tygon can be dis- 
assembled, cleaned (even steam sterilized) and 
reassembled quickly. 


Even more helpful in many uses is its glass-like 
clearness which permits full solution visibility and 
control. Polished surfaces give maximum flow, 
lengthen intervals between cleaning. And non- 
toxic formulations of Tygon are approved by lead- 
ing medical authorities and Boards of Health for 
transmission of food products. 


TO TRICKY 
PIPING 
PROBLEMS 


Write today for a copy of Bulletin T-77. 
Its 24 pages of technical data may point out 
a more effective, lower cost way of piping 
your products. 


PRODUCT OF 


STONEWARE 


Plastics and Synthetics Division 
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Berlin is proving to be the first real diplomatic get-together since 
the war. 


At the foreign ministers’ meetings keld between 1946 and 1949, th 
Russians had no intention of negotiating any postwar settlements. The) 
were merely waging the cold war in words. 


But now East and West have started to get down to business. 


At midweek you couldn’t see what the concrete results of Berlin 
might be. But these things had become clear: 


* The three Western powers have shown their willingness to compro- 
mise with Moscow on German and Far Eastern problems—though not a! 
the expense of basic interests and principles. They have even indicated 
their willingness to hold a Five Power conference that would include Red 
China if Peking sticks to the truce in Korea and cooperates in getting a 
peaceful solution in Indo-China. 


* At Berlin, Molotov has dropped the sabotage tactics that Soviet <ip- 
lomats have used at every previous meeting with the West. For example, 
Molotov left the question of a Five Power meeting in the air in order to get 
on with the main issue—Germany. At the same time, he has been ready to 
continue the U.S.-Soviet atomic talks that got started in Washington las’ 
month. 


This doesn’t mean that a solution of the German problem is in sight. 


In fact, Molotov’s first proposal for a German peace treaty isn’t one 
that the West can consider seriously. It calls for a demilitarized and isolated 
Germany—in short, a completely defenseless area. 


However, some observers believe that Molotov has really accepted the 
inevitability of West German rearmament. All he hopes to do now is 
prevent this happening within the European Defense Community frame 
work. If he succeeds, he will try to negotiate directly with Bonn, perhaps 
even offer unity in return for a guarantee that the Germans won't join 
NATO. 


From the propaganda angle, Berlin so far has been a great success for 
the West, thanks to the diplomatic skill of Secretary of State Dulles. 


Dulles, in fact, has stolen the show. 


On the one hand, he has outlined the U.S. position in terms that go 
down just as well in Eastern Europe as in Western Europe. And Berlin 
is the right spot from which to reach behind the Iron Curtain. 


On the other, Dulles’ superb teamwork with Eden and Bidault has 
prevented any crack in Western unity. 


—_—eo— 


The Randall Commission Report (BW—Jan.30’54,p118) has revived 
talk of convertibility both here and in Europe. Some financial experts now 
think that the pound sterling and other European currencies might be made 
convertible for current trade by the end of the year. 


The commission didn’t go overboard on convertibility by a long shot 
But it did urge that: 


(1) The International Monetary Fund should use its $3-billion to 
stabilize currencies that are made convertible. 
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(2) The Federal Reserve Board should be ready to act as a second 
of defense by opening standby lines of credit with countries attem; 
convertibility. (FRB apparently is thinking in terms of suppleme: 
IMF funds to the tune of $3-billion.) 


This wouldn’t put so much money behind convertibility as some fina 
experts think is necessary. But it may be enough to satisfy the Bri 
who have been insisting that big stabilization credits must be avai! 
before they will consider freeing the pound. 


Don’t overrate the chances for convertibility, though. The Bri! 
government, which holds the key position, won’t make a move until! 
sure of three things besides stabilization credits: 


* Approval by Congress of the main recommendations of the Rand 
Commission, including liberalization of our tariffs and “Buy Ameri: 
legislation, and of taxation of private U.S. investments abroad. 


* Proof that the U.S. economy isn’t in for a steep or long slide. Exp 
of sterling area commodities to the U.S. already are feeling the effect 
the inventory recession here. 

* A foolproof agreement between countries undertaking convertibili' 
say Britain, Belgium, West Germany, and France—that they won't 
imports from each other in order to earn a surplus that could be conve: 
into dollars. 


A decision on convertibility will be a tough one for the Church 
government, 


Labor is solidly against such a move, because it might expose Brita 
welfare economy to international pressures. 

As for the Conservatives, they have a majority of only 18 in Parliam: 
and can’t risk sharp changes in domestic employment that might be bla: 
on a deliberate act of monetary policy. 

Moreover, London must consider politics in at least the major ster! 
area countries like Australia. For the Bank of England has to abs: 
swings in the whole area’s balance of trade, not just Britain’s. And t! 
swings depend somewhat on the internal policies of member countries 


Take reports of a quick solution of Iran’s oil problem with a grain 
salt, Neither Iran nor the world oil industry is ready—or able—to m 
a settlement. 


Iran is still a tinderbox. There were riots this week, with shouts | 
the Zahedi government was handing the country back to the “claws of 
foreigners.” 

Whether Zahedi can continue to control the country enough to w: 
out a reasonable oil deal is moot. 


Nonetheless, there is gome halting progress in the oil dispute. Iran 
officials are said to be considering favorably a Western plan to buy up t! 
oil. And U.S. companies have received a tentative O.K. from the Jus 
Dept. to join in an international oil marketing combine (page 109) 
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Hydraulic control of 

air cylinder operation 
gives absolute smoothness 
of piston rod movement 


Compressed air has “bounce” and “springiness,”’ 
ideal for many operations. But this “bounce” and 
“springiness” of air can be troublesome when air 
cylinders are used to feed tools to work. 


With the Bellows Hydro-Check you can combine 
the speed, economy and flexibility of air power 
with the smoothness of hydraulics. The Bellows 
Hydro-Check gives an air-powered piston rod un 
paralleled smoothness, completely free from 

BULLETIN chatter. 
HC-600R Using the Bellows Hydro-Check, with any air 


avd liec ' cylinder, you can advance the tool to the work 
YEraune ontre at a high rate of speed, check the advance as the 

of Air Power tool reaches the work, feed the tool through 
Dept. 8W-254 the work at the feed rate best suited for too! 


and material, and with rapid return of tool to 
seats starting position. 


B e 11 Ows Result: Almost twice as many minutes 
actual machining time each hour; longer 
‘Oren tool life through better contro! of feed 

AKRON 9, OHIO rate; fewer rejects. 





POVERTY is the harsh fact underlying the political shift to the left in... 


Italy: West’s Softest Spot 


Aid programs and postwar governments have failed 
to solve the basic problem of overpopulation. Center political 
forces are shaky as a new crisis takes shape. 


Italy, the soft underbelly of Hitler's 
defenses in World War Il, today 
threatens to become a similar liability 
for the West in its stand against com- 
munism. It is heading for a national 
crisis that could leave it even shakier 
than France. 

On the surface, Italy's problem and 
France's look alike—lack of a stable gov- 
ernment. Both countries now have 
interim regimes. But the Italian crisis 
is more far-reaching. It springs from 
deeper economic and social con oo 
And it presents the biggest threat to 
both parliamentary democracy and 
yrivate enterprise in Italy since Musso- 
ini organized his march on Rome in 
1921. 

As things look now, only a new aid 
program can save Italy from two grim 
alternatives: (1) a popular front govern- 
ment, which Lt « be dominated by 
the Communists; or (2) a right-of-center 
dictatorship, which might end up as a 
Mussolini-type fascism. 


104 


Either of these developments would 
jeopardize the whole NATO defense 
system, and in so doing weaken the 
West's position in bargaining with 
Moscow—especially on Germany. 


l. The Grim Fact: Poverty 


When World War II ended, Italy 
was a human powder keg. Radical po- 
litical and social change scemed inevi- 
table as the country emerged, after 20 
years of Fascist dictatorship and an 
inglorious war, with a majority of its 
people hungry and poverty-stricken. 

Despite Communist efforts to ex- 
ploit this situation, the Allied occupa- 
tion, UNRRA, and the Marshall Plan 
prevented any explosion. In fact, Amer- 
ican aid gave Italy five years of relative 
political and economic stability under 
Alcide De Gasperi and his Christian 
Democratic party. 
¢ Still Unsolved—But nothing was really 
done to solve Italy’s basic problem— 


overpopulation. And 
was done to touch Ita 
land ownership system 
social structure. Paup 
the Italian village and 
cially in the south 
With the help of th 
Italy has made some « 
course. In the industria 
north there has been 
ness enterprise, from w! 
and labor have benefit 
ments have 
the metalworking ind 
of that Italy has experiet 
like a renaissance in bot 
and fine arts 
But for the outsid 

these developments 
cover up certain grim I 
the Italian crisis today 

e Over 2-million 
unemployed despite $ 
aid and energetic Itali 
lieve the population 
emigration. At least 
are working only part t 
Italy’s labor force 
over 200,000 a vear 

e Average per 
Italy is $225 a year 
with a per capita in 
year in Puerto Rico. 

© Italv’s tax syste 
regressive by Americar 
come taxes today provid 
the national government 
cise taxes produce alm¢ 
nue for both national 
ments. As a result, th 
spread opinion in Ital 
of government is born 
classes. 

¢ Italy’s 
by the war, feel that 
Plan has done little 
help them. Thousands 
trained Italians are eki 
in such jobs as errand bi 
ment clerks. In real ter 
servants still receive 
their prewar salaries, 
enough. The technical 
morale in the Italian 
now on a level with som 
Latin American countri 


been mad 


' 


middle 


¢ Italy would have a t 


land problem regardles 
of ownership. The count 
amounts to only about 
France’s, although it 
47,000,000 against 4! 
France. 

¢ Abortive Land Program 
land reform program in 
aimed to ease this situat 
unused or under-used la 
absentee landlords and 
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landless peasants. The program was 
slated to distribute 1.7-million acres to 
170,000 families between 1950 and 
1955. But in the first three years only 
726,000 acres were handed over to 58,- 
000 families, and in 1953 the program 
slowed down almost to a standstill. 

What’s more, it was the Commu- 
nists, rather than De Gasperi, who 
gained politically from what progress 
was made in land distribution. For every 
land-hungry peasant who got land there 
were at least 10 who didn’t. And in 
the clections of June, 1953, the Com- 
munists recruited these disappointed 
voters in droves. 


ll. The Left Grows Stronger 


Today’s political stalemate in Italy 
stems from this election and De Gas- 
peri’s failure to win a clear majority. 
The vote gave both the extreme left 
(the Communist-Nenni-Socialist coali- 
tion) and the extreme right (the Mon- 
archists and Fascists) increased strength. 

As a result, De Gasperi was unable 
to hold a majority for long, and gave 
way to a government led by Giuseppe 
Pella, a right-wing Christian Democrat 
who recruited enough Monarchist sup- 
port to govern for a few months with 
a slim margin of votes. When Pella 
fell last December, a left-wing Christian 
Democrat, Amintore Fanfani, tried to 
form a government with the support 
of several small center parties. Fan- 
fani failed in this attempt late in Janu- 
ary. No doubt further efforts will be 
made to combine Christian Democrats 
with either the Monarchists or the 
small left-of-center parties. 
¢ Leftward Swing—But so long as 
Italy’s basic economic and social prob- 
lems are not attacked vigorously, there 
is no chance of a stable government 
emerging in this way. Under the pres- 
sure of a leftward trend of opinion in 
the country, the Christian Democratic 
party itself is beginning to break up. 
Since the elections of last June the 
left-wing Christian Democrats have 
gained at the expense of the right and 
center. This shift reflects the general 
swing to the left in Italy. 

With this nationwide shift, Palmiro 
Togliatti, Communist party leader, and 
Pietro Nenni, boss of the pro-Red 
Socialist party, have gained strength, 
of course. In all by-elections since last 
June cither the Communists or Nenni 
Socialists have made gains. In some 
cases they have won 40% of the votes. 

Ask U.S. officials today whether 
there is any chance of a coalition be- 
tween the left wing of the Christian 
Democrats and the Togliatti-Nenni 
forces and they will say “No.” But 
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there has already been one example of 
a united front. Recently in Florence 
the Communist workers in a big in- 
dustrial plant occupied all the plant 
facilities in protest against manage- 
ment’s decision to shut down. When 
this happened, Florence’s Christian 
Democratic mayor, Giorgio La Pira, 
put himself at the head of a united 
front committee and prevented any 
government action against the workers. 
* Next Move—There is much talk in 
Italy of holding new elections to break 
the present parliamentary stalemate. 
But if the leftward trend continues, 
new elections would undoubtedly 
weaken the middle-of-the-road forces. 
Apparently some U.S. officials in 
Rome and Washington think that a 
quick Trieste settlement favorable to 
Italy would give the Christian Demo- 
crats the ri ht opportunity to call an 
election with a fair chance of returning 
a solid majority and uniting the party 
as it was under De Gasperi. But inde- 
pendent observers don’t share this view. 
They believe that no matter what hap- 
pens in Trieste, the Togliatti-Nenni 
coalition would gain ground and the 
Christian Democrats would lose. In 
that case there would be no parliamen- 
tary basis for a democratic government. 
The fact is that Togliatti himself is 
aiming to force an election before the 
end of the year. He figures that this 
would, in the end, produce a Nenni-led 
government, which he could control. 
Such a government would then promise 
to rule within the constitution. Its 
first big move would be a legalized 
agrarian revolution, which would in- 
crease its popular strength. Then vou 
could expect a big public works pro- 
gram and a big expansion of Italian 
trade with the Soviet bloc. In time, 
the Communists would, of course, in- 
filtrate the national police force and 
Reve the way for a Communist dictator- 
Sp. 
* Center’s Future—Italy’s- middle-of- 
the-road political leaders won't sit idly 
by and watch this happen, of course. 
If no democratic government can be 
formed, it’s possible that the president 
of the republic will dissolve Parliament 
without calling for new elections. Then 
a Christian Democratic leader might 
attempt to govern by decree in the hope 
of gaining time for basic economic re- 
forms that would change the political 
climate and provide an opportunity to 
restore constitutional government in 
full. But for such a move to be a suc- 
cess, financial and moral support from 
outside probably would be needed. 
Otherwise there would be real danger 
of civil war in Italy or of outright 
dictatorship from the right. 





queal 


Sam was the stem of a ver‘ 
fine valve. One day, the valve that Sam was 
part of fell into the hands of a competing 
valve company. This company was inter 
ested in Sam’s valve because they couldn't 
make one like it at the same low price 
They decided their trouble was manufac- 
turing costs, so they pulled Sam’s valve 
all apart. The body and handle, they 
see, were cast. Sam, they 
turned out of bar stock. They 
but they still didn’t have the secret 
And Sam, of course, wouldn’t tell them 
that he was made on a standard Cincin- 
nati Lathe and Drill... the kind that can 
do most of the jobs around any old shop. 
So the competitors kept right on using 
their high-priced, fancy-pants lathes and 
drilis till they didn’t compete any more, 
Mora: The only way your customers 
will know you use Cincinnatis is your low 
selling price. 
N.B. The above sounds like kidd 
but isn’t! Takes only 3¢ to call our 
bluff by writing on your letterhead for 
Management Facts About Lathes, 


could 
figured, was 


were right, 
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tool co. | 
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SITES 


' Looking for a 
eH 


plant site in the 
South? The chances 
are good that 
a Tampa has exactly 
what you want. 
Some of Tampa’s modern plant 
locations are downtown, adjacent to 
its deep-water port .. . others are 
close in, with plenty of room for 
expansion ...a few have buildings 
suitable for light industry. 
Tampa provides many other im- 
portant factors essential to profit 
able operation—including a mild, 
South Florida climate. 
Plan a vacation this winter on 
Florida’s West Coast, and do a little 
site-seeing in Tampa. 


FREE BROCHURE. New factual, 
economic survey of Tampa sent on 
request. Write B. W. Christopher, 
Manager, Greater Tampa Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Bmpa 


HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY, FLORIDA 


ZEPHYR tine 


TOP QUALITY DESKS 


For those who demand the finest in office 
furnishings, the Peerless Zephyr Line of metal 
desks will satisfy every desire. Top surfaces 
of heavy “Peeroleum" assures a smooth, 
long wearing attractive area. The satin alumi- 
num molding and trim occent the baked-on 
finishes, further highlighted by the functional 
and distinctive hardware. 


Island bose supports are designed to permit 
full freedom of movement while at the same 
time affording structural stability. 


For further information, contact your nearest 
Peerless Dealer—his name is listed in the 
classified ‘phone book-—or write us for the 
names of dealers near you. 


“PEERLESS ''— makers of top- 
quality metal office equip- 
ment fer nearly 25 yeers. 


PECe. ec SS 
STEEL EQUIPMENT CO. 
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This ultramodern bank in Havana is just being completed by 

















builders 


Building Banks: They 


00 bank 


Real estate is a favorite investment 
of Latin Americans, and when it comes 
to putting up buildings, architecture is 
one field where they don’t spare the 
pesos. As a result, the many hotels, 
apartment and office buildings that are 
sprouting up south of the border in 
corporate some of the modern 
and spectacular designs in the world. 

Banks are no exception. Latin Ameri- 
cans apparently feel that their money is 
safer in a_ snappy-looking building. 
Bank Building & sdement Corp., of 
St. Louis, -Mo., is cashing in on this 
Latin American whim. 

Early next month, the $400,000 
Banco Pedroso in Havana (above) will 
open for business. It’s one of five banks 
designed by Bank Building now under 
construction in Latin America. The 
company also is busy, either with pre- 
liminary drawings or final plans, on 
some 15 other Latin American bank 
projects, involving $20-million. One 
of the largest of these will be a $3- 
million bank in Quito, Ecuador. 

« Ground Floor—Bank Building, which 
is pioneering in this Latin American 
field, is one of the leading bank archi- 
tects and suppliers in the U.S. Joseph 
B. Gander, president of the company, 
says that BBEC has to date constructed 


most 


or refurbished mor 
across the country 

Gander himself i 
business. His experi 
1912, when he and tv 
$7,600 to buy out 
bank-fixture compan 
verge of bankruptc\ 
has built up a 300 
doing an annual busi 
$10-million. It’s nov 
complete job of putt 
from preliminary sket 
contractors to supplyii 

Gander got interest 
ica two years ago, aft 
traveling bank-vault 
he had been as far sout 
a couple of bank 
he hadn’t given much 
American 
piqued his interest. G 
Spanish-language ma 
after six months becau 
response to keep hin 
years. 

To handle his nev 
operations, Gander 
subsidiary in 1952, f 
year with the Bank Bu 
ment Corp. Internatio 
company entitled him 


business. | 
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. - » Futuristic one in Tegucigalpa, capital of Honduras, will be next, builders hope. 


Don't Spare a Peso 


(ranging from 25% to 50%) allowed 
all American companies that do more 
than 95% of their business in the 
Western Hemisphere outside of the 
U.S. (BW—Dec.27'52,p66). 

To satisfy Latin American demands 
for modern design, Gander took on a 
score of futuristic-minded architects 
One of his best is a Peruvian who has 
come up with ideas like the design for 
the new bank (above), which Gande: 
hopes to put up in Honduras. 
¢ Fature—Gander thinks that his Latin 
American venture eventually will pay 
off handsomely. Because Latin Amer- 
icans lavish more money per unit on 
their banks, he expects to double his 
company’s $170,000-per-job average in 
the U.S. A good omen in Gander’s 
eyes: Bank Building will get $240,000 
in architectural fees alone from the 
Quito bank. 

Gander says that patience is the main 
prerequisite in doing business with 
Latin Americans. It took nearly two 
vears to get his architects started on 
the final plans for the Quito project; 
and a Mexican bank dithered for two 
vears between an eight-story and a 
nine-story building. 
¢ Cautious—Even though things hav« 
worked out pretty smoothly so far, 
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Gander says he is going into Latin 
America slowly. He aims to put up a 
number of good banks in Latin America 
to carn him a reputation before he goes 
much beyond his present commitments. 
Meanwhile, his reputation in the U.S. 
is standing him in good stead. For 
instance, he got the Quito job because 
the Ecuadorians were tipped off by a 
New York banker acquainted with 
Gander’s work. 





The Pictures——Avco Mfg. Co., 
Crosley Div.—136 (ctr.); Bakelite 
Co.—136 (top); Banco Vocional 
de Fomento—107; Bank Bldg. 
Corp.—106; Bell Labs—74 (bot. 
(bot.); Fairchild Aerial 
Inc.—74 (top); General 
Co.—78, 136  (bot.); 
Harris & Ewing—32; Homelite 
Corp.—138 (top); Bob  Isear— 
Cover, 34, 58, 59; Nick Lazarnick 
74 (bot. It.); McGraw-Hill Werld 
News—108; Ed Nano—86, 87; 
David Seymour—Magnum Photos, 
Inc.—104; Fred Smith & Co., 
Inc.—80; Westinghouse Corp.— 
138 (bot.). 
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Triple Movement on Watches 


In new tariff round, domestic makers will stake their 
case against Swiss watch imports on national security. 
Meanwhile, Justice Dept., Treasury are probing other angles. 


With the ink barcly drv on the Ran- 
dall Commission's report on foreign 
cconomic policy (BW —Jan.30°54,p115), 
the protectionists and free traders have 
joined battle on one immediate and 
specific tariff issue—the perennial hassle 
over Swiss watch imports. This week, 
watch importers and rival domestic 
watchmakers are both moving their 
forces to Washington for Tariff Com- 
mission hearings that begin Feb. 9. 

Unless something new and more 
exciting pops up, the watch case, 1954 
edition, will be the most important 
escape clause action under the Recipro- 
cal ‘Trade Agreements Act this year. 
And it’s perhaps the most significant 
tariff case so tar for the Eisenhower 
Administration 
* Ramifications—l'or the importers of 
Swiss watches, however, the tariff ques 
tion is only part of the problem. The 
Justice Dept., Treasury Dept., and the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, are all 
currently poking into the operations of 
the watch industry. Justice is after 
possible antitrust violations; Treasury is 
thinking of changing the basis of val- 
uation for duties on watches: and ODM 
is trying to decide how important do 
mestic watchmaking is to national se 
curity 

lor the rest of the world, the watch 
case 1s important msofar as it reflects 
the trend of U.S. trade policy. The 
Swiss are among the nation’s sturdiest 
customers, buving a lot more than they 
sell in the U.S. Many other countries 
think twice about tackling dollar 
markets if they see new barriers erected 
against the Swi 
¢ Past Picture—The upcoming tariff 
hearings will be the second for the 
watch industry in the past three vears. 
In 1952, a Tariff Commission majority 
found evidence that imports threatened 
the domestic watch manufacturers with 
serious injurv, and recommended a tariff 
President Truman turned 
down the request. Among other things, 
he said that a decline in the home in- 
dustrv’s share of the U.S. market, un- 
accompanied by falling sales and profits, 
didn’t of itself constitute injury. 

Since then, th has continued 
to decline (to perhaps a quarter of the 
market for jeweled watches) and imports 
have soared (10.7-million units — last 
year). Yet the three domestic watch- 
makers—Elgin, Hamilton, Waltham 
(Bulova, which makes 30% of its move 
ments here, isn’t associated with the 
tariff petition)—have reported increasing 


will 


mcrease, 


share 


sales and profits in an expanding watch 
market. 

The three are quick to point out that 
this is partly due to moving away from 
watch manufacturing in the U.S.—in 
fact, the companies cs felt forced to 
import Swiss movements in order to 
compete. These imports are mainly 
17-jewel movements, where the Swiss 
advantage is greatest. It is in the 7- to 
17-jewel eit that the U.S. com- 
panies want tariff relief. 

There’s no request for relief in the 
19- to 2i-jewel watches. That’s because 
ever since 1930, the duty on these 
movements has remained at a prohibi- 
tive $10.75 a unit, and U.S. manufac- 
turers have had this profitable market 
virtually to themselves. They've built 
it up to the point where 21-jewel 
ah represent close to half their 
production. 

This round, the domestic companies 
have decided to stake their case on na- 
tional security. They warn that thgir 
watchmaking skills and tools must be 
preserved as a supplicr of precision 
equipment to the military; the increas 
ing dependence on far-off Switzerland 
would be downright dangerous in time 
of war. The defense argument is a 
strong one, though its validity is not 
certain yet. There have several 
conflicting studies as to the essentiality 
of American watchmakers—one such 
declared that no more than six U.S 
watch technicians could be considered 
vital; others have reported that any fur 
ther decline in watchmakers presentls 
employed in the United States would 
be disastrous. 

All in all, the watch cas 
President Eisenhower a stick. 
The Tariff Commission may well rec- 
ommend additional protection. Judging 
by the President’s tariff pronouncements 
so far, Washington observers think he 
mav be inclined to turn that down. Yet 
he will weigh the national defense 
argument carefully. The Presidential 
decision—if there is one—will be influ 
enced by a study of the watch industrv’s 
defense contribution now being made 
by ODM. 
¢ More Trouble—Actually, the industry 
is watching events in the Treasury as 
closely as those at the Tariff Commis- 
sion. Under prodding from the domes- 
tic watchmakers, Treasurv is consider- 
ing changing the basis of customs duty 
assessment on imported watch move- 
ments. It’s a saat business revolving 
about the definition of “adjustment,” 


been 


mav hand 
decision. 


which in the past h it the vari- 
ous operations perf to regulate 
watches after manufact A change 
in the definition, as nplated by 
the Treasury Dept., result in a 
100% duty increas imported 
movements. That w irt the im- 
porters a lot more tl maximum 
tariff increase allowed 

As if that weren't vatch 
importers have a lookout ted at the 
Justice Dept., wher titrust in- 
vestigation is eviden full 
Government attorn¢ oking into 
the records to see if | Swiss watch 
industry's rigid cont r produc- 
tion, prices, and ma n Switzer- 
land apply at all in | rketing of 
Swiss watches, in vi 
trust laws. 
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lranian Oil: a Deal Cooking? 


U. S. companies can join London talks on oil mar- 
keting pool . . . Seattle helps Asia’s exporters . . . Texas 


cattle invade Brazil. 


The Iranian oil dispute moved a 
couple of hesitant steps toward solu- 
tion this week. The Iranians are re- 
ported looking favorably on a scheme 
to market their backed-up oil (BW— 
Dec.26'53,p66). And the U.S. Dept. 
of Justice gave a tentative O.K. to the 
big American oil companies to join an 
international marketing combine. 

But talk of an early settlement is 
premature. London observers believe 
Iran is considering the marketing plan 
only as a_ basis er further dickering. 
Agreement on _ production, foreign 
technicians, compensation for the 
British, and the costly overhaul of 
Abadan refinery is still a will-o-the-wisp. 

Even the marketing scheme—where 
eight leading world oil companies would 
jointly take up Iran’s production—is 
tentative. When the U.S. outfits 
(Jersey Standard, Standard of Cali- 
fornia, Socony-Vacuum, Texas, and 
Gulf) sat down this week in London 
with their colleagues in world oil (An- 
glo-Iranian, Royal Dutch-Shell, Cie. 
Francaise des Petroles), they could feel 
the eyes of the Justice Dept. on their 
every move. 
¢ Gun Shy—Last weekend, Justice, ap- 
parently at the behest of the National 
Security Council, gave the U.S. com- 
panies an antitrust exemption to join 
the world consortium to buy Iran’s oil. 
But there’s no exemption on vital mat- 
ters of pricing, sales, and production 
cutbacks elsewhere, which might be 
necessary to re-absorb Iranian oil into 
a ge world market. 

is tempers American enthusiasm 
for the joint plan. With a civil anti- 
trust suit pending against them, and 
Justice gives no indication that it will 
be postponed or dropped, the U.S. 
companies are understandably gun shy. 
They may be back for more antitrust 
leeway before going ahead in Iran. 


& 
Clinic for Imports 


The city fathers of Seattle would 
like to see their port become the hub 
of U.S. trade with the Far East. To 
that end, they've mounted two inter 
national trade fairs, with the third com- 
ing up next week. 

But Seattle’s trade promoters have 
found that more than mere display is 
needed if foreigners are to sell more 
in the U.S. Too often, merchandise 
at the fairs, especially products from 
Asia, isn’t suited to U.S. tastes, in 
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terms of design, quality, availability, 
and price. The result is that many 
potentially saleable consumer items have 
been lost in the shuffle. 

¢ Forum—Such was the reasoning be- 
hind the First Washington State Boter- 
national Marketing Conference last 
week. Sponsored by the trade fair and 
the University of Washington, _ it 
brought together delegates from eight 
Asiatic nations, as well as Europeans, 
Canadians, and Latin Americans. There 
were six days of lectures (interior de- 
sign, sales promotion, marketing theory), 
panel discussions, field trips, and lunch- 
cons hosted by local businessmen. 

By week’s end, the exhausted visitors 
had received a sketchy, though expert, 
fill-in on the U.S. market. And Seattle 
hoped they would be able to judge 
their country’s trade fair offerings with 
a more Critical eye. 


Beefing Up Brazil 


Robert J. Kleberg, proprietor of King 
Ranch, the world’s (and Texas’) largest 
cattle empire, is bullish on Brazil. So 
much so that he shipped in the past 
two weeks 372 head of King Ranch’s 
famed Santa Gertrudis cattle out of 
Galveston bound for Brazil. Once they 
are installed on the range 300 mi. west 
of Sao Paulo, the newly organized King 
Ranch of Brazil will be officially in 
business, 
¢ Third Venture—The Brazil venture 
(International Packers Ltd., a Swift 
affiliate, is a partner) is the third over- 
seas for King Ranch Corp. (BW—Feb. 
17’52,p192). Two years ago, Kleberg be- 
gan ranching and breeding in Cuba and 
Australia. He is counting on a vast ex- 
pansion in the world’s consumption of 
good red meat, and Brazilian pastures 
fall neatly into the Kleberg master plan. 
There are plenty of wide open spaces, 
to be sure. The Santa Gertrudis breed, 
a walking beef factory developed by 
King Ranch over 30 years, takes kindly 
to tropics, wet or dry, and even semi- 
desert. The critter doesn’t mind heat, 
resists ticks, is a good breeder, and 
matures quickly. 

So far, Brazil’s ranchers have been 
hard put to provide beef for a fast- 
growing population. Kleberg figures 
that the scientific introduction of the 
Santa Gertrudis will upgrade Brazilian 
herds, expand production. The day 
may come, he believes, when Brazil 
will have a new export product in beef. 
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Some Experts 


On balance, 1953 probably proved a 
better year for the open-end invest 
ment trust trade than many Wall | 
Streeters had estimated (BW —Oct.31 It pays to have this watermark 


on all your office stationery 


"53,p113). 

In spite of all the stock and bond 
market jitters last year, the National 
Assn. of Investment Companies BOND 
ports, the funds could boast that their OWGS 

Net assets at yearend added up to 
$4,146,000,000. ‘That was an all-tim MADE IN U.S.A 
high, about $215-million more than 
1952’s record. 

Shareholders rose 258,000 to a total 
of 1,617,000 during the year—the great 
est total on record. 
¢ Sour Note—However, last year wasn't 
all peaches and cream for the funds. 
The morale of their clientele suffered 
as much from the market upsets as did 
that of investors who prefer to manage 
their security portfolios personally. Vor 
instance: 

¢ Sales of new shares slumped 
14% under 1952’s record figure to 
$672-million, lowest level since 1950. 

e Share redemptions jumped 22° 
to $239-million, the second largest 
total on record. 

e New-money receipts totaled only 
$433-million. That was 26% under 
1952's $587-million historic peak 

If you dig down, you'll find another Becau t offers distinctive appearance, 
item that detracts from one of the 
trade’s achievements: its record-breaking 
asset total. For the first time since P natermat i has become one of the 
1948, appreciation in portfolio values 
was no factor. The new high was due 
to the funds’ new-money receipts. 
¢ No Yardstick—To see how the open 
end fund shares fared marketwise in 
1953 in comparison with stocks gen ee a wide isy-to-file 
erally, take a look at the opposite page. 
Listed there are the performances last 
vcar of d number of prominent mem 
bers of the trade, plus three recognized 
over-all market indicators. 


They are not listed, however, for America alexs business On 


comparative purposes—there is no yard 


stick that can measure that factor ac 
curately. Comparing performances of 
trusts with that of a market index is 
very misleading. Nor is it normally pos 
sible to compare the showing of one 
fund with that of another. That's be 
cause there are so many different kinds 


of trusts, with different investment ob 


jectives, and so many types of portfolios. 

Actually, there is only one good way 
to tell. What could I ‘personall have 
done investmentwise during the same 
period, with the same amount of cash, 
the same objectives, and with the same 


degree of freedom of action? 
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Battle Shapes Up on Wage-Hour 


@ AFL council retorts to Administration's ‘‘No action 
now’’; demands higher minimum as recession check. 


@ Clash is both economic and political. Washing- 


ton holds to the view that this is no time for a hike. It sees 


practical politics as a bar anyway. 


@ congress is cool—and that's why Secretary 


Mitchell has changed his position on increases. 


Ihe executive council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor thrust the 
minimum wage into 1954's politics this 
week. It did it in the opening session 
of its winter meeting in sunny Miami 
Beach. The council deplored the Ad- 
ministration’s ‘no action now” on pro- 
posals to boost the federal floor under 
pay and to broaden the coverage of the 
wage-hour law. 

Al'L, leaders, along with the rest of 
labor, had counted the increase in 
minimum pay as practically certain this 
vear; they regarded it as promised. That 
accounted for the note of pique in 
AFL's statement of its position. But 
more than pique was involved in the 
executive council's urgent demand for 
action—now—byv the Administration on 
the minimum wage. 

By AFL's figuring, the national econ- 
omy is still organically sound but one 
out of every 20 jobs in industry has 
been wiped out since last June. Repre- 
sentatives of the federation’s 10.3-mil- 
lion members warned the Administra- 
tion that it is “just as dangerous to be- 
little the current recession from the 
peak of ceonomic activity as it is to 
exaggerate its meaning.” And they said 
that the government must take steps at 
once to avoid “serious trouble” ahead, 

The executive council had, of course, 
a program to suggest: seven ways to 
bolster mass purchasing power, includ- 
ing a new round of raises, liberalized 
pose oes Ne compensation programs, 
and changes in the minimum-wage law. 
* Opposed View—The AIL proposal to 
increase the minimum wage from 75¢ 
an hour to $1.25 is highly significant. 
AFL contends that a higher floor under 
wages and a broader coverage, bringing 
“millions” of additional workers under 
the law, would help promote industrial 
recovery. A few days earlier, President 
Eisenhower took a position sharply in 
opposition, 

‘he President, in his economic re- 
port to Congress, declined to ask for a 


112 


higher minimum wage and extended 
coverage this year. His view was that 
the timing—in a slowed-down economy 
-is wrong for a move that would push 
up industry's labor costs. While he is 
optimistic about the future, he indi- 
cated he isn’t willing to take any 
chances. 

AFL’s executive deplored 
this wary approach, as did CIO spokes 
men later. They called it a “short- 
sighted” policy and a backward step 
from promises made late last year. With 
a little time to build up, the opposition 
to the Administration’s stand might de- 
velop into a major factor in this con- 
gressional election year. As an issue, the 
minimum wage is likely to touch far 
more sympathetic chords—both in and 
out of organized labor—than the now- 
raging dipute over changes in the con- 
troversial Taft-Hartley act 
* What Happened?—Secretary of La- 
bor James P. Mitchell told CIO’s an- 
nual convention last fall that the Ad- 
ministration planned to go after an 
increase in the federal minimum wage 
this year. Unions, otherwise not im- 
pee with Administration proposals, 
ound some solace in this promise. Now 
they are asking: What happened? 

For one thing, the economy con- 
tinued softening. Another equally vital 
although unstated reason is that the 
White House did not check the original 
promise of a “shoring up” of wages 
with its Council of Economic Advisers— 
which doesn’t feel that now is the time 
to change the wage-hour law. A third 
and basic one is that Administration 
backers of immediate changes in the 
law took a second look at the political 
facts of life; they found that the changes 
wouldn’t get through Congress, so they 
decided to let them ride for the time 
being. 
¢ CEA’s Stand—Actually, two opposed 
Administration viewpoints are involved, 
and practical politics decided which 
should prevail. 
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minute the White House gives the go- 
ahead. 

¢ New Plans—Under the tentative 
plans, the new program would call for 
increasing the current 75¢ hourly 
minimum to 90¢, and for bringing em- 
ployees now exempt from wage-hour 
coverage under the law at a lower 
minimum-wage level—thus establishing 
the principle of wider coverage, but 
with the least possible impact. 

The higher minimum of 90¢ an hour 
wouldn’t appease organized labor— 
whose leaders want $1.25 but might, 
in a pinch, be satisfied with the $1 sug- 
gested by Mitchell's predecessor in the 
Eisenhower Cabinet, AFL’s Martin 
Durkin. 
¢ Woolen-Worsted Battle—Meanwhile, 
by what appears to be more than just 
coincidence, Mitchell used his statutory 
authority to order a $1.20-an-hour 
minimum wage for the woolen-worsted 
industry—the same figure recommended 


Tobin at the end of 1952, as the Demo- 
crats were moving out of office. Durkin 
withdrew the a after industry pro- 
tested it. Mitchell reinstated it—on an 
industrywide basis so that all woolen 
textile po holding government con- 
tracts for more than $10,000 would 
have to pay the minimum, no matter 
where they are located. 

Mitchell sought to minimize the 
effect of his order by pointing out that 
out of 112,000 production workers in 
the industry, fewer than 1,000 now 
get less than the proposed legal mini- 
mum 

This isn’t likely to stave off industry 
efforts to block the order. A similar 
one for the cotton textile industry is 
still tied up in the courts, through an 
injunction obtained by southern mills 
(BW—Mar.7’53,p135). Woolen-worsted 
people are planning a similar attack on 
the Mitchel order. 


Court Suits and Union Purses 


The recent spate of court actions has unions jittery 
about their treasuries. They're reappraising the longshore- 
men’s unique system of planned poverty, no treasury. 


In the past year, unions have become 
increasingly worried about the vulner- 
ability of their treasuries to damage 
suits. The sharp increase in such 
suits in 1953—mostly involving strikes 
claimed to violate contract terms or 
picket line disorders causing alleged 
physical damages—prompted a number 
of unions to warn locals to be wary of 
any course of action that might lead 
into the courts (BW—Dec.5'53,p158). 

Now a Syracuse (N. Y.) firm has filed 
a million-dollar court action against a 
union and its officers that raises a new 
threat: court suits based on possibly 
libelous statements made during labor- 
management strife. 

A. E. Nettleton Co. and its president, 
Henry W. Cook, allege the United 
Shoeworkers (CIO) libeled them, dur- 
ing a hot-tempered strike last Decem- 
ber, in “untrue” statements in a printed 
handout. Nettleton charged the pam- 
phlet—little different from the “so you 
will know” handouts published and dis- 
tributed by most unions during long 
walkouts—was “authorized and ratified 
by the entire membership of the United 
Shoeworkers,” and the union is there- 
fore liable for the damages sought. 

e ILWU’s Answer—The spate of legal 
actions aimed at labor’s purse has labor 
leaders and their legal aides thrashing 
about for ways of getting off the dam- 
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age-suit hook. Congress may give them 
some relief, since the President’s Taft- 
Hartley recommendations include one 
that would reduce union responsibility 
for unauthorized acts of members. 
While unions welcome this, they feel 
their only real protection will stem 
from carefully disciplined strikes and 
from possible changes in constitutions 
to erect barriers around union funds. 

The search for a solution has focused 
labor attention on a policy of the In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s & Ware- 
housemen’s Union that unions scoffed 
at in the past: Since its birth in 1936, 
ILWU has kept itself deliberately poor; 
it has no treasury to wipe out. Though 
most leaders continue to feel a policy 
of planned poverty is rottenssrint § out- 
side Harry Bridges’ longshoremen’s or- 
ganization—with its close-knit leadership 
—they concede that, under some circum- 
stances, it can be advantageous. 
¢ Hand-to-Mouth—ILWU broke away 
from the old International Longshore- 
men’s Assn. (then affiliated with AFL) 
in 1936. One of the reasons for the 
revolt, according to Bridges, was dis- 
satisfaction with ILA’s oat Bs a, 
rebels charged, were trying to build up 
a big treasury to be used at the will of 
top ILA leaders. 

The rebel group criticized this as “not 
unionism, but banking.” It warned of 
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Oklahoma, 

Further than that, though—a supple- 
mentary and exhaustively detailed study 
as to your own specific requirements can 
be made as soon as we know the extent of 
your needs, This specific analysis, supple- 
menting the Preliminary Blaw-Knox 
Report will include all pertinent factors 
from flow diagrams of proposed plant 
facilities to an analysis of future markets 
for your products. 

No obligation is involved for either of 
these reports and all such requests will 
be kept confidential. Write immediately 
for the Preliminary Evaluation, and give 
us your specific needs for the Supple. 
mentary detailed analysis. 
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home plant location possibilities, 
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the dangers of such a policy: the stimu- 
lation of leaders’ thirst for power; the 
temptation to steal or misuse funds, and 
the overcaution bred of a fear of placing 
union funds in jeopardy. 

Once the break was made, the new 
ILWU decided in 1936 to concentrate 
its financial strength on a rank-and-file 
level. 

“Our idea,” Bridges explains, “was— 
and is—to leave the money in the hands 
of the membership. All the big locals 
in ILWU have more money than the 
international. We seem to be operating 
in the red most of the time. We’ve 
never had more than two or three 
months’ operating expenses at any one 
time.” 
¢ How It’s Done—The sole source of in- 
come for international ILWU is a per- 
capita tax of 65¢ a month on members. 
The union has contracts covering 80,- 
000 workers (about 90% of them 
ILWU members) so its top income 
would be $46,800 a month. Since the 
per capita is paid voluntarily by locals, 
and many skip a payment now and then 
when local funds run short, [LWU in- 
come may run as low as $39,000. The 
international lives, hand to mouth, on 
that revenue. 

However, expenditures can go beyond 
that limit. The international can al- 
Ways get extra money in a_ pinch 
through these devices: 

Special assessments, a cumbersome 
procedure (members must authorize the 
added levy in a referendum vote) that 
offers no quick financial therapy, but 
which can bring in substantial sums, as 
much as $10 a member. 

Voluntary contributions, which can 
be counted on to raise needed funds 
quickly. Although ILWU members 
share the universal dislike for solicita- 
tions of money, scem to ac- 
knowledge a debt to Bridges’ leadership 
of ILWU and therefore ante up when 
the international says it’s hampered by 
a lack of funds. 

Locals may also assess members, if 
they authorize it. One of these levies— 
now being collected—has led to a con- 
fused criticism of international ILWU 
for whopping assessments on members. 
San Pedro (Calif.) Local 13 last year 
assessed its 3,500 members $75 to $100 
apiece to pay for a new headquarters 
building. But, Bridges, this is 
strictly a local situation—and one the 
members were willing to go into; the 
international isn’t involved. 
¢ $64 Question—Is ILWU's poverty 

inspired by a desire to avoid fi- 
Di responsibility? Bridges denies 
categorically that it is—although he ad- 
mits that the bare financial cupboard 
has been a comfort to him when on 
two occasions employers won large dam- 
age suits against ILWU 
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Into Medical Research 
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o— SPRATHINER: Dre tt Gp! 


BE YOUR OWN TOUCH-UP 
AND REFINISHING EXPERT 


WITH Plast -Kotr 


= ee Quick — no brush, no mixing required. Easy — 
Phoati-Kole | simply press the trigger and spray according to 
SELF-sPRAY directions. Choose Lacquer or Enamel in the color 
bv desired. Use on autos, metal furniture, fixtures, 


Ps 
ff 


appliances . . . wherever beauty and durable 
protection are desired. 
If your product will spray or foam, watch it 
sell faster in the Modern Design of SPRA-TAINER 
— world’s original and leading lightweight pres- 
surized container. “No Top Seam, No Side Seam.” 
> Look to Crown not only for SPRA-TAINER, but 
: ™ “ - aa | for Progressive Packaging in whatever other finest 
quality cans you need. Consult our Complete Line. 


Crown Can 


DIVISION 


%* Manufactured by Plasti-Kote, Inc., Cleveland, 0; CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY, INC. 


“~~s o 
out of Careutat Laygetl Cin Meamifaétiivad PHILADELPHIA, Chicago, Orlando, New York, Baltimore, Boston, St. Louis 





How Unions Made 
soso DARNELL 1 it depended on where 


the election was: 


0 V EK rR z in these state- - «+ Out of this many percent 


PINE TBM 2 ea ys NLRB elections .. . t union 
4000 | wate a re 

wae i MRP, 4 : California 511 0.8 
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Michigan 299 
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72 
Arkansas 71 
Maryland 61 
Oklahoma 55 
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West Virginia 39 
New Mexico 36 


North Dakota 35 
Nebraska 34 
Arizona 30 
Mississippi 30 
Rhode Island 30 


South Carolina 29 
Maine 21 
Utah 19 
District of Columbia 15 
Vermont 15 


Montana 15 
New Hampshire 13 
Delaware 13 
Wyoming 13 
Nevada 10 
South Dakota 9 
Alaska 9 


Total 6050 
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Out in NLRB Elections 
?2 And on how big the employee unit 


Latest NLRB 
report shows... 
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The Unions Are a Little Worried 


And on what 
industry was 
involved 


NUMBER = PERCENT 
UNIONS 
WON 
72% 
63 
72 
73 
70 


71 
75 
77 
73 
69 


80 
76 
7° 
77 
69 


65 
74 
76 
75 
80 


74 
67 
72 
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TOTAL ............-6050 72% 
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Unions still win about 70% of the 
National Labor Relations Board repre- 
cntation elections they enter—but un- 
on victories are showing a slight year-to- 
car decline. And they may vary widely 
between states, between industries, and 
iccording to the size of the bargaining 
unit involved (chart and tables). 

\loreover, unions are petitioning for 
fewer elections than in 1951 and 1952, 
vhen the economic climate was better 
ind union organizing came easier. 

* Fewer Elections—Two weeks ago, 
NLRB issued its report for fiscal 1953, 
covering the 12 months ended June 30, 
1953. Some interesting figures came to 
light. Mainly they showed a substantial 
ed-up in the board’s handling of 
s, savings of up to 42% in the time 
juired for decisions. But labor and 
cmployers found a lot to interest them 
n clection statistics, too 

During fiscal 1953, NLRB conducted 
6,050 polls to determine whether em- 
ployees in a bargaining unit wanted un- 
ion representation—and by what union. 
\lthough the number was the third 
largest in NLRB’s 18-year history, it 
was down about 10% from the 1952 
fiscal year and well below 1951. 

Workers chose to be represented by 
unions in 4,394 elections held in fiscal 


1953, or in the sam 
1952 and 1‘ less than 
snapped up a lion’s sha 
victories; it won 2,773 
elections in which it p 
1952, it won 65% of them 
bargaining rights in 
or 52%. (In 1982, it 
elections.) Unaffiliated un 
elections, or 60% of th 
tered. Employces voted 
representation in 1,656 
¢ Continuing Trend—D 
August and September 
fiscal 1954—NLRB 
elections, that in 
probable decline in poll 
70% of the elections, but 
still found two warning 

e The total no-union 
quarter was substantial! 
individual totals cast for 
unaffiliated unions 

e The total vote for 
unafhliated unions exce 
for AFL and CIO together 

To the two labor fed 

their affiliated international 
an important question: A 
cooling off toward nationa 
¢ Breakdown—Meanwhil 
ously interested in how \ 
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These AUTOMATIC Doors Cost 
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Crawford Marvel-Lift Doors SAVE THEIR COST many 

times over. 

1, NO UNPRODUCTIVE LABOR tending door. Push 
button control from one or several points operates 
doors at a fraction of man-power cost; quickly pays 
entire door cost 

. NO WAITING. Fast operation speeds traffic in and out. 

. LOW MAINTENANCE. Hand operation is very hard on 
doors. Automatic control gives cushioned action, little 
wear. 

. LOW HEAT LOSS. Fast operation, with NO pumping 
action as in old swing doors, saves heat, keeps workers 
happier. 

Crawtord Marvel-Lift Doors, wood or steel, with famous 

Crawford Marvel-Lift Mechanism, fit all openings up to 

30 « 18 feet. Push-button or radio remote control. Backed 

by the only nation-wide door service organization. 

Call local Crawford Door Sales Co, listed in classified 

phone book under “Doors”. Or, write direct for literature. 


_— 
Crawford MARVELUIT coors 


CRAWFORD DOOR COMPANY 
149.20263 Hoover Road, Detroit 5, Michigan 








CORPORATION 


NILES, OHIO 


faa” cae STEEL CAR 


Large scale producers of . . « 
big weldments on a production 
basis —die pressed channels 
for bus, truck and trailer chas- 
sis — railway cars, repairs and 
parts — miscellaneous heavy 
presswork, 








WORLD'S BEST SMALL 


. TRENCHER 


Digs 3” to 6” Trench 
Any Depth te 36” 
Self-contained and oper- 


under 
patents pending. 


WRITE TODAY! 
THE CHARLES MACHINE WORKS 


628 B STREET PERRY JK LAHOMA 








“elues"is the classified advertising section of 
BUSINESS WERK. Write for information, 














in organizing are finding more substance 
in NLRB’s breakdown of voting in 
fiscal 1953 than in the board’s na- 
tional figures. 

For instance, while the national av- 
erage for union victories in fiscal 1953 
was 72%, unions won less than half 
their elections (47%) in Utah and just 
slightly more than half in six other 
states. But they came out on top in 
90% of the polls held in Nevada and in 
at least 80% of elections in eight other 
states. 

Unions were successful in 80% of 
their tests in the construction industry 
and in printing and publishing, but won 
only 63% of the polls in retail trade 
and less than 70% in textiles, furniture, 
highway freight transportation, and ap- 
parel industries. 

And while the unions were, for prac- 
tical purposes, close to 100% victorious 
in the big bargaining units (in 47 elec- 
tions involving units of 2,000 or more 
employees, unions won 44), they were 
far less successful in small units. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Retail organizing by CIO will be 
stepped up now that its Retail, Whole- 
sale & Department Store Union has 
cleared up a factional dispute by nam- 
ing Max Greenberg, of Newark, N. J., 
as president. Greenberg, a vice-presi- 
dent of RWDSU since 1948, succeeds 
the late Irving M. Simon, whose death 
last September set off a four-month 
row within the 85,000-member union. 
The new president has pledges of aid 
from all RWDSU groups and from 
national CIO. 

. 
Supreme Court decisions this week held 
that Taft-Hartley act is violated (1) if a 
union denies work to members to dis- 
cipline them for lagging in dues Pay- 
ments or for any other reason, and (2) 
if a company grants benefits to union 
emplovees but denies them to nonunion 
workers. The rulings came on 7-2 votes 
in three appeals cases 

a 
Shorter week is being worked by 6,800 
employees of Nash-Kelvinator Corp.’s 
Kenosha and Milwaukee (Wis.) plants 
to prevent a layoff of 1,700 of their 
number. The corporation asked locals 
of the United Auto Workers (CIO) to 
decide by membership votes whether 
to accept a 25% layoff or a four-day 
week for everybody. The poll was 
2-to-1] in favor of the cut in hours. 

. 
Textile organizing by AFL and CIO 
got another setback last week as em- 
ployees of EF. I. du Pont’s nylon mill 
in Chattanooga voted to retain their 
independent local union, 1,583 to 534 
for AFL and 174 for CIO. 


No-Fight Pledge 


AFL and CIO promise to 
smooth the way for new To- 
ledo plants as part of joint 
move to prevent slackoff. 


Unions in Toledo orried about 
rising unemployment the city and 
figure—along with leaders 
that the answer is n ustry. Last 
week, at labor's urg representa 
tives of umions and interest 
met and organized Industria 
Council to go afte: nt 
e AllOut—What m th Toled 
situation a little diff ind perhap 
more significant th 
in other industrial 
the AFL and CIO 
go in supporting the 

Richard T. Goss« 
the United Auto W CIO) and 
probably the tant labor 
leader in Toledo, w me mover 
in organizing the n¢ ouncil. At 
his urging, 20 leader FL and CiO 
unions attended th« ling meeting 
—and one by one stoo make pul 
lic pledges that 

e There will b isdictional 
fights in Toledo. The AFL-CIO United 
Labor Committee v to that 

e When a new t comes 
Toledo, labor leade: pret 
themselves and with t nanufacturer 
on which union will 

¢ A new plant o ustry moving 
into Toledo will not ibjected to 
“unreasonable wage that 
would place its rat ture out of 
line with competitiy blishments 

¢ Any plant in Toledo that ex 
pands—and creates | bs—will re 
ceive similar consider 

CIO and AFL spoh n—including 
Franz Berlacher, vice ident of the 
AFL Teamsters Joint neil in To 
ledo—agreed to adher« letter and 
spirit of these promi Such a pledge 
calls for a degree of 
visioned in top-level AFL-CIO unity 
talks, but not yet ac! d. The To 
ledo situation will be tched closely 
because it might bea: i belief that 
grass-roots AFL-CIO t vill come 
before unity on nati vels 
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buried the hatchet. || 
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new agency. 
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Tough armor 


for a tractor’s “works” 


For rugged castings 
that house vital 
tractor transmissions, 
FORD looks to 

Dirt Vso at it... feet “stomp” on it... tensions Lycoming for quality 
“pull” at it... but the Ford tractor’s sturdy transmission . 
housing protects the “works” within. For these tough suits volume production. 


of armor cast by a metallurgically controlled process, 
FORD looks to the skilled hand of Lycoming. 











Aircraft Engines 
Industrial and Tank Engines 
Engine Overhaul 


Do you need quality castings in volume .. . or any other 
of the diversified services listed with our signature? Lycoming’s 
wealth of creative engineering ability . . . 2‘ million square Generating Units 


feet of floor space . . . and 6,000-plus machine tools stand ready Turbine Engineering and Research 


to serve you. Whatever your problem . . . look to Lycoming! Engineering Design and Development 
: Hardened and Ground Precision Parts 


Gears and Machine Parts 


Complete Assemblies 
a Just off the press! “Tie Lycominc Story”... 40 interesting, illustrated Heai-Treating and Plating 
pages showing many ways Lycoming is re ready to help you. Write for Steel Fabrication 
, it on your letterhead. Castings 


pe Boilers 


FOR RESEARCH + FOR PRECISION PRODUCTION 


“Lycoming 


DIVISION OF (Aig STRATFORD, CONN. 
Manutacturing plants in Stratford, Conn., and Williamsport, 











As one of the great carriers of merchandise freight, the C&O ors this 
campaign in the belief that a better understanding of the Tra Manager's 
job will contribute to the better and more economical movement terial. 





Everybody approved 


the new name except 


the Traffic Manager 





An incident that points up the need of having 


the Traffic Manager in on top-level planning 


The question before the Manage- 
ment Committee was the name 
for an important new product. A 
name had been proposed by the 
advertising agency. Everybody 
liked it. It suggested the prod- 
uct’s use. It implied superiority. 
It had sales appeal. 

Only the Traffic Manager reg- 
istered an emphatic “No!” 

That name, he pointed out, 
would inevitably throw the prod- 
uct into a freight classification 
which would take a high rate. A 
different name would enable him 
to ship it under a more favorable 
classification at a lower rate. 

Such a name was found and 
everybody agreed it was just as 


good as the first suggestion. 

Fortunately this happened in 
one of the growing group of large 
companies in which the Traffic 
Manager sits in at the top-man- 
agement level. In all too many 
cases the chief traffic executive 
does not learn of such errors un- 
til it is too late to correct them. 

According to the most modern 
business concept, a product is 
continuously “in transit” from 
the purchase of raw materials to 
the hands of the ultimate con- 
sumer. At any step in between 
the well-informed and resource- 
ful traffic executive may be able 
to contribute helpful suggestions 
—if he is permitted to do so, 


Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway 


FEDERATION 


MEMBER OF 


FOR RAILWAY PROGRESS 


TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OH!IO 





For fine quality and fast 


delivery specify Jessop corrosion 


and heat-resisting steels 


Jessop lays no claim to being the only good 
source of fine stainless steels. There are a 
number of very reputable concerns producing 
products of excellent quality. But we believe we 
possess a combination of virtues which make it 
highly worthwhile to specify Jessop when order- 
ing stainless bars, sheets, plates or rolled angles 

a recent addition to our line 

First of all, our stainless unit is moderate in 
size, yet all operations through melting, rolling 
and processing are carried out by us at one 
location. This affords an opportunity to offer 
the same individual attention and fast delivery 
on any order, large or small. Second, we’ll take 
a back seat to no one when it comes to quality 
control and finish. It’s a matter of pride with us. 
And last, but not least, you'll be dealing with a 
young, aggressive organization which under- 
stands that the best way to keep growing in these 
days of tighter competition is to build repeat orders 
through satisfied customers. Send us an inquiry. 


y 


_ 


TEEL COMPANY - WASHINGTON, P 





PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK If you’re going on a cruise this year, here’s an update and some remind- 
FEB. 6, 1954 ers on the pattern of cruise-ship life: 

New drugs will help cut down seasickness. But if you’re queasy, try to 
get a cabin amidships a few decks down. Ships tend to roll most at the bow, 
less at the stern, least of all in the middle. Also, the higher you go, the more 
you will feel the ship’s motion. 





Don’t skimp on packing. Remember that a cruise is the best time for 
A BUSINESS WEEK people to wear the biggest part of their wardrobes. Your cabin will have 
plenty of space to hold the clothes you take. 


Be sure to go heavy on formal wear. Nowadays there may be from 
SERVICE three to five dress-up affairs a week. For variation, take along both your 
black tuxedo and a white dinner jacket—plus assorted cummerbunds and 

bow ties. 


Don’t forget a fancy-dress costume, or the material to make one. 
A costume ball usually shows up on the cruise program. Most experienced 
passengers feel it adds to the fun. 


Take plenty of money. (Traveler’s checks are best; it’s almost im- 
possible to cash personal checks on board ship or in foreign ports.) Even 
on shipboard, expenses will run higher than you expect—although how 
much depends on your own taste and desires. 


In port, your outlays will be even more. You'll need money ashore 


for gifts, sightseeing tours, meals, drinks, nightclubs, stamps, telegrams. 


Most ships still won’t be responsible for cash or jewelry—unless it’s 
kept in the ship’s safe. So you’re wise to keep it there. 


Here’s a suggestion for first-timers: Get your dining-room accommoda- 
tions squared away as soon as you get on board. (A travel agent who 
arranges your cruise plans can make the reservations you want wel! in 
advance.) If you’re going with friends, ask the chief steward to seat you 
with them. If not, you'll do better at a large table than a small one. At a 
table for four, you and your wife might get stuck with someone you won't 
hit it off with. 


Don’t ask to be seated at the captain’s table. And don’t try to persuade 
anyone to put you there. It’s almost always a matter of being invited. 


Do most of your tipping at the end of the trip. The current rule-of- 
thumb: Give at least $1 per day per person to your dining-room waiter and 
room steward. (Here’s a hint: Give a small percentage of the tip in advance 
to assure good service.) Deck steward and maid—if used—should get a 
minimum of $5 each. 


You may want to tip others in the dining room. If the assistant chief 
headwaiter has helped prepare special dishes you've ordered, give him $5. 
If the chief steward has helped on your reservations, he should get a 
minimum of $5. As in the past, don’t tip bus boys; your waiter will split his 
tip with them. 


Tip when served if you pay cash for drinks. When signing for them, 
add 10% of the final bill as a tip. The steward who collects the bill will 


PAGE 123 split the tip with bartenders and waiters. 
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Don’t get absent-minded and try to tip ship’s officers. On most ships 
they won’t accept them—and may be insulted besides. You can give officers 
some sort of present if you wish, like a tie or a book. 


There is still seldom an extra charge for food on a cruise ship; caviar 
won’t cost you any more than shrimp. You can usually order as much of 
anything on the menu as you want—and sometimes what isn’t there—at 
no extra charge. The same applies to between-meal snacks and breakfast 
in bed. 


A leading travel service stresses this point with its clients: A ship 
is the place where the crew works and lives. The only proper pattern 
of behavior is to follow the policies of the ship. Says the agency: “Well 
bred travelers, for example, don’t venture where they are not permitted 
such as to the bridge, uninvited. And they are friendly and cordial in al! con 
tact with strangers.” 


Chances are increasing that you will hear a tremendous explosion one 
of these days whose source you can’t locate at once. 


If you do, it will most likely be the so-called “sonic boom” caused by jet 
aircraft. The phenomenon has occurred a score of times already. The noise 
is usually heard over a wide area. 


The sonic boom often causes considerable damage. One in Los Angeles 
shattered six big windows, 27 smaller panes, and cracked four-by-four 
timbers. No one has been injured by it 

One explanation (not accepted by all) is that shock waves created by 
planes moving at the speed of sound “pile up” so that they all arrive at 
the ground together. The pilot hears and feels nothing. 


The sonic boom is frighteningly loud. For that reason, experts fear 
that it could become a psychological weapon—effective unless people k: 
the source of the “explosion.” 

ae ees 


The new broad-spectrum antibiotic tetracycline is now on the market. 
Under the trade name Tetracyn, J. B. Roerig & Co., a division of Cha 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., has made it available to doctors both as tablets and in a 
preparation for intravenous injection. 

Tetracyn is effective against the same group of diseases as other 
broad-spectrum antibiotics. 

— woo 


Stamp collectors may soon get a whole raft of new stamps. The U.S. 
Post Office Dept. is thinking of completely changing the method of printing 
would bring out a wide variety of bright, multicolored stamps. 


U.S. stamps have been hand-engraved for 107 years. Under the new 
method, they would be turned out by rotogravure or some similar method 
It would take far less time and expense. 

Also, it’s hard to ink a hand-engraved plate, which limits the number 
of colors that can be used. The new process would allow the use of as many 
as four colors fairly easily. 

One disadvantage for philatelists: The rotogravure-type stamps v 


be nearly so fine a piece of workmanship. 
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Babying Your Products 
is the Special Talent of Gaylord Boxes 


Gaylord Boxes cradle your product in 
safety from packing line to the end of 
the trip. 


This positive protection is a natural result 
of Gaylord’s specialized approach to con- 
tainer engineering. Successful experience 
and tireless ingenuity combine to produce 


quality boxes that are exactly suited to 
your particular packing needs. 


Many of America’s leading manufacturers 
have learned to depend on Gaylord Boxes. 
How about you? For information and co- 
operation, phone your nearby Gaylord 
office. It’s listed in your phone book. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION General Offices: ST. LOUIS, MISSOUKI 


SALES OFFICES COAST-TO-COAST 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES + FOLDING CARTONS ¢ KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS ¢ KRAFT PAPER ANO SPECIALTIES 
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Bright Buildings Wrapped in Bathtubs 


@ Colorful porcelain enamel moves out of the 
bathroom into a major role in construction. 


@ its coated metal panels mean that vulnerable 


structural steel is protected from corrosion. 


@ What's 


more, they are generally cheaper, 


lighter, and take up less space than comparable materials. 


Skylines in the future will be a lot 
more colorful, the makers of porcelain 
enamel say. The bright panels of glass- 
like coating on metal have come out of 
the bathroom and the butcher shop into 
the main stream of construction. To- 
day, they’re lending chromatic effects 
to the exteriors of an increasing num- 
ber of office buildings, schools, and 
plants all around the U.S. 

Among the latest examples is the 
new Statler Hotel being built in Hart- 
ford, Conn, It will be finished in dark 
green porcelain enamel, mottled with 
a lighter shade. In Los Angeles, the 
Standard Federal Savings & Loan Assn. 
building has just been enclosed in 
alternating bands of wide, sealed win- 
dows and blue-gray porcelain enamel 
panels. School buildings are going up 
here and there in pastel blues and 
greens. 
¢ Growth—Plenty of people are viewing 
these new buildings with varying de- 
grees of skepticism. But the handful of 
companies that are vigorously promoting 
the architectural use of porcelain enamel 
say that the sky is the limit. ‘Their sales 
have doubled in two vears, are 20 times 
the prewar figure. On the basis of back 
log orders and present dickering, they 
say that 1954 sales should double those 
of 1953. And, taking a deep breath, 
they predict that by 1970 most exposed 
metal will be covered with porcelain 
enamel. 

The panel that is making all this prog- 
ress is, essentially, a sandwich. A typical 
example has a |-in. core of fibrous glass 
sandwiched between two }-in. asbestos- 
cement boards. One of these boards 
is laminated to a porcelain-on-steel fac- 
ing. Each element contributes a virtue: 
The glass gives insulation, the boards 
rigidity, the steel strength, and the 
porcelain adds color, protection for the 
steel, and easy maintenance. 
¢ Cost Range—Costs of the panels vary 
widely, depending largely on the thick- 
ness of the sandwich and the type of 
core. Usually, they range from $2 to 
$4 per square foot. These costs are 
much lower, sometimes only half those 
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of other materials of comparable dura- 
bility, according to the panel makers. 

Three developments iow helped the 
porcelain enamel vogue: 

¢ The products themselves have 
been much improved by research and 
controls, and by new machines and 
methods. Costs have been pared by re- 
search on the frits—the materials that 
fuse into the coating—and the steel 
sheets. 

¢ Industry is increasingly alarmed 
over its bill for corrosion, which at least 
one source sets at $6-billion a vear. 
Porcelain enamel is proving that it is a 
relatively inexpensive remedy. 

¢ The metal industries have been 
plugging their wares hard for construc- 
tion use, particularly insulated panels. 
Porcelain enamel has been riding the 
coattails of this promotion by adding 
color, resistance to corrosion, and some- 
times reduced cost. 
¢In Egypt—Porcelain enamel _ itself 
goes way back. The ancient Egyptians 
cherished it for its color and luster. Not 
till modern times did the emphasis shift 
to its durability, hardness, cleanliness, 
and its resistance to heat, chemicals, 
and abrasion. 

The common bathtub, achieving pop- 
ularity around the turn of the century, 
enabled porcelain enamel to shift from 
the high-priced art field to commercial 
availability. Some say that the Amer- 
ican penchant for taking baths gave the 
porcelain enamel tub its start. The in 
dustry prefers to say that the shiny tub 
made honest washers out of Americans. 

In any case, porcelain enamel soon 
advanced from its beachhead in the 
bathroom into stoves, pots, and sundry 
kitchen appliances. Many of the early 
sore license plates were coated 
with it. 

In the 1930s porcelain enamel really 
caught on in architecture, according to 
Seaporcel Metals, Inc., which is pro- 
viding the panels for the Hartford 
Statler. 
¢ On Trial—M. Jesse Salton, Seaporcel 
president, tells this story of the first 
porcelain enamel store front. The com 


pany had been making and butch- 
ers’ fixtures. Salton t the idea the 
material had great po: ties for build- 
ing exteriors, but a m tour of 
architects and build t him no- 
where. Eventually, Salton collared the 
proprictor of a Park A\ liquor store 
who was having his shop front 
vated. He got the contract for a por- 
celain enamel front—with the proviso 
that if the proprictor didn’t like it, 
Seaporcel would tea down and 
charge nothing for its trouble. The 
liquor dealer paid in full, and Seaporcel 
has been selling store fronts ever since. 

One big new cont: with the 
Howard Johnson restaurant chain. 
The Johnson restaurants already have 
colorful porcelain ena) roofs. The 
new deal calls for Seap« | to provide 
complete exteriors for new restau- 
rants. 

Still, store 
were the biggest cust 
a year ago, when metal 
tion really began to 
Nov.7'53,p82). The 
whose kite porcelain c1 is 
an active tail | to herald 
a new construction era ks to build 
ings going up in Pittsbu New York, 
and Seattle. So swift been the 
growth that a U.S. St spokesman 
said recently: “We ey that steel 
building products will to the steel 
industry in the next ition 
the railroads were to it for 
and what the automobil been 
1900.” 
¢ Protection—If 
the top role in constr 
aluminum will probab! 
taking. Right there ; porcelain 
enamel gets into the act. Steel 
stainless—must be co 
corrosion. Both steel iuminum 
have to be coated if | ire to be 
given any color other tl Tay 

Protection and col 
porcelain enamel’s long 
other structural charm 
gencrally cheaper than 
able structural material d 
also much lighter. T! ean 
less structural steel is d to 
the building its skeletor 
¢ More Space—The st: 
save space as well as wei 
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When “push-button” farm machines are a reality... 


National Oil Seals will protect their performance 


Some day soon, in the air-conditioned comfort of his helicopter 
“control tower,’ the farmer will flip a switch and send teams of 
ingenious machines out to till his fields. In a single integrated 
operation, the robot gangs will pulverize, condition and furrow 
the soil, drill seed and fertilize, perhaps implant soluble water 
capsules and transmit a pest-killing electronic“ bath” 


Such machines will represent a superb achievement in engineer- =aa=m =f=6-)=":0 = = 
ing. Yet, like today’s equipment, performance will still depend on mM = = ON A 
oi! seals and O-Rings. Oil seals are steel-and-synthetic rubber or 

steel-and-leather parts that keep lubricants in and dirt and water OIL & GREASE SEALS 
out of assemblies. O-Rings are synthetic rubber diameters — pres- O-RINGS SHIMS 
sure seals used in hydraulic and pneumatic assemblies. a 

National pioneered oil seals and O-Rings, and today is a leader in ~ 
this field. Perhaps precision National Oil Seals and O-Rings can im- 

prove your product’s performance, lengthen its life,or make it easier 

to assemble or service. Our long experience is at your disposal, 


NATIONAL MOTOR BEARING CO., INC, 


General Offices: Redwood City, California. Sales Offices: Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Original equipment on cars, trucks, buses, tractors, 
Downey (Los Angeles County), Milwaukee, Newark, Van Wert, Wichita. Plants: Redwood City " . : niles 

Downey and Long Beoch, California; Van Wert, Ohio. Products: Oil, Fluid ond Grease Seste, agricultural and earth vata oqupmem, sopiete 
O-Rings, Airtron* Ducts, Silicone parts, Shims. *T. M. Reg, rolling stock, machinery and appliances. . 





So near and yet so far.... 
your 

PLANT 

LOCATION in 


So close to America’s largest suppliers and markets, 
yet far enough from target areas and traffic bottle- 
necks, THE CENTER OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA offers 
separation without isolation, Whether your need 
is for a new branch facility, a warehouse or a 
complete new main plant, you owe it to the future 
of your business to get the facts about THe CENTER 
OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA. 

Here you and your employees can enjoy all the 
benefits of suburban country life—and yet be only 
minutes away from office or plant; from churches, 
schools and modern shopping centers. And you'll 
be close to both suppliers and customers. Want 
more detailed information? Send for free map- 





folder of graphic facts. 


Ohio Edison Co. 


Akron 8, Ohio 


Please send FREE creo map. 
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brought a wide variety of finishes and 
cores into general use. Core materials 
include paper and aluminum honey 
comb, fibrous and cellular glass, ply- 
wood and other wood products, and 
asbestos-cement. Among the specialty 
finishes are some that are highly resist- 
ant to acids; these are used for roofs 
and sidings of steel mills, chemical 
plants, and oil! refineric 

¢ Difficulties—All this growth into the 
architectural sphere has brought its 
aches and problems. Jointing is still a 
worry, especially where panels alternate 
with windows. One promising develop 
ment from the tremendous amount of 
research being done is the pneumatic 
window seal used on Al Pittsburgh 
skyscraper. Each window frame is 
ringed by an inflatable tube. When the 
frame is in place the tube is pumped 
up, providing a permanent tight seal. 

Distribution is another problem, but 
this one is shrinking as the companies 
get bigger. The compa ire spread 
ing out so that heavy shipping costs 
won't cut into the materials saving 
Thus Bettinger Corp., of Waltham, 
Mass., has picked up ubsidiary in 
Toledo. Seaporcel ha Los Angeles 
afhliate. Barrows Porcelain Enamel Co., 
of Cincinnati, Davidson Enamel Prod 
ucts, Inc., of Lima, Ohio, and Erie 
(Pa.) Enameling Co. are active in the 
Midwest. Texlite, In f Dallas, is 
covering the Southwest. A dozen or so 
smaller companies are also offering cus- 
tom-made panels. 
¢ Applications—Architects are finding 
that porcelain enamel] isn’t confined 
necessarily to curtain walls. New uses 
are being found for it both inside and 
out. The material has found 16 differ- 
ent uses in the Whiting Lane Ele- 
mentary School to be built this vear in 
West Hartford, Conn., from designs 
by Moore & Salsbury. The applications 
range from jackknife-proof walls and 
window sills to acoustical panels whose 
essential perforations won't be plugged 
by repeated painting 

Someday, the hous« It wholly of 
porcelain enamel] may back into 
the picture. This typ ffered a heavy 
setback when the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. pulled | fiscal rug 
from under Lustron, { isons that 
had little to do with th iterial (BW 
—Feb.25'50,p24). 

Apparently, the people who did get 
Lustron houses think th ire fine. A 
recent survey by an advertising agency 
found 99.6% of the o preferring 
their Lustron houses to homes they had 
owned before. Many cited low main 
tenance costs, plus the « f cleaning 
and keeping up. Early resistance to the 
lack of fiexibility in design seemed to 
have melted as owners found they 
could add garages, breezeways, extra 
rooms, and porches. 


¢ Other Fields—Porcelain enamel is 
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Wire rope? ‘\ 
What’s that got to do with usP ~ 


A lot more than you might think, folks. Consider, for 
example, the heating in your home . . . the warmth 
that keeps her snug and comfortable through a wintry 
night. Whether you use coal, oil or gas —wire rope is 
an indispensable part of the equipment that probes 
the earth’s depths to bring this comfort to you. 

Chances are, it may be Wickwire Rope. Because for 


KW 
A 


bf 


“At gh asi 


over half a century Wickwire Rope has been an out 
standing favorite with men in the mining and petroleum 
industries. Like users in numerous other lines of busi 
ness, these men know that for unfailing performance, 
longer life and more economical service —there’s noth- 
ing to match the quality and care that go into the 
making of WICKWIRE ROPE. 


A YELLOW TRIANGLE ON THE REEL IDENTIFIES WICKWIRE ROPE 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION—Abikne (Tex.) * Denver — 
Houston * Odessa (Tex.) * Phoenix * Salt Loke City * Tulsa 

PACIFIC COAST DIVISION—Los Angeles * Ocklond 

Portland * San Francisco * Seattle * Spokane 

WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION—Beston © Buffclo * Chattanooga 

Chicago © Detroit * Emienton (Pa.) * New Orleans * New York © Philadelphia 


WICKWIRE ROPE 
(FI 
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@ TO Cincinnoti’s Union Termine! come 
travelers . . visitors . . conventioneers —— 

seeking pleasure, knowledge, products ‘ p4l). At a recent 
for which Cincinnati is famous: ference sponsored | Building Re- 
valves, machine tools, television search Advisory B« nd the Por- 
sets, soap and Alvey-Ferguson celain Enamel Instit >. W. Parker, 
Engineered Conveying Systems. ad , ‘ a senior chemist at Ridge Labora- 


} ; : tory, presented a p that said: “Be- 
CINCINNATI : cause its fundament mical prop- 

fT meee ertics—resistance to ination and 
eee HOM E OF Sy ease of decontami ire essential 


in radioactive chem rk, porcelain 


enamel is better suit n other ma- 
terials for construct f fume hoods. 
fume ducts, glove b id work sur- 
faces.” 


Ernest H. Dhein Army Corps 

of Engineers, who ted in the 
WHERE THE preparation of the p d that since 
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nate, it is also the | terial for ex- 
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Alvey-Ferguson Engineers Using Ceramics Finials 
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For @ discussion of latest scientific handling methods write 

<<>> THE ALV EY-FERGUSON COMPANY Producing seam tubing calls 
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MILLEUS FALLS PAPER ‘COMPANY 
Millers Falls, Mass. Dept. B-2 


Please send me the free pomele of OPAQUE 
and ‘Letters for Signature’’ folder. 
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roll-down method. Instead, it uses a 
string of gpecially constructed cars that 
carry the steel cylinders through the 
furnace. The cars, in effect, act as the 
hearth, 

A tong-type machine picks up each 
cylinder, lifts it onto the car. Then a 
hydraulic mechanism under the car 
pulls it along through three heating 
zones. 

At the other end of the tunnel, 
a second pair of tongs picks up the 
cylinder, sends it along to be pierced, 
made into seamless tube. At that point, 
the car is pulled out of the furnace, 
sent back by dolly to the loading point. 
In 40 sec. it is ready to carry another 
load. 


Dream Darkens... 


... for new chemical ore 
refining method; Chemical 
Construction Corp, takes over 
one plant to iron out bugs. 


Two years ago, Chemical Construc- 
tion Corp., a subsidiary of Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co., announced that it 
had come up with the metallurgist’s 
dream of ore processing (BW—May17 
”52,p52). 

Chemico had developed a new refin- 
ing-by-chemistry process—a continuous 
chemical method for turning ore into 
pure powdered metal. 

Conventional smelting and refining 
methods seemed cumbersome by com- 
parison with the two-stage simplicity of 
the new process. 

Until the new process appeared, ore 
was processed cither by smelting or by 
electrolysis. In technology and eco 
nomics, the new process promised to 
be the first real innovation in refining 
in years. 

. Takers—Chemico, a top seller of en- 
gineering and construction in chemicals, 
quickly put its baby on the block, and 
signed up three big takers: Howe Sound 
Co., National Lead Co., and Shierritt 
Gordon Mines Ltd. Howe Sound 
wanted a ey using the process for 
refining cobalt. National Lead felt the 
method was a natural for getting cop- 
per, nickel, and cobalt from very low 
grade ores that it had been stockpiling 
since 1942. Sherritt Gordon slated the 
same products as National, but with 
richer ores at higher capacities. 

¢ Troubles—Lately, however, industry 
talk says that Chemico’s dream seems 
to have turned into insomnia for its 
cngineers. 

Specifically, it said that Howe Sound’s 
plant isn’t hitting on all cylinders, falls 
short of its rated capacity. Now the 
rumor is official. Chemico, and Calera 
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Everybody knows 


where Mount Vernon 


can be found... but 


do prospects know where they can buy your 
products or services in their own home towns ? 


There’s a sure, economical way to direct 
them—Trade Mark Service in the convenient 
‘yellow pages’ of telephone directories. 


Trade Mark Service identifies your authorized 
dealers (names, addresses and telephone numbers) 
easily and quickly. The list of your dealers appears 
under your trade-mark or brand name. 


Thousands of companies in many lines are 
using this dealer identification plan. 

Why not include Trade Mark Service 

in your new sales program. 


For further information call the Classified Directory 
Representative at your local telephone business office 
or see Standard Rate and Data (Consumer Edition). 
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TWO GREAT PACKING MATERIALS... cach with 
a special purpose. In thousands of unusual and critical applica- 
tions custom-developed Sirvene synthetic rubber has earned 
unique distinction, Now comes a new C/R packing material— 
Conpor—for use where absolute control of porosity is demanded. 
Conpor is Sirvis mechanical leather impregnated with a liquid 
polymer under controlled conditions, to achieve the exact degree od = R F E Cc T 
of porosity required for the lubricant problem. Conpor retains all 
the advantages of leather—flexibility, strength, stability, oil and 
solvent resistance. Sirvene provides a similarly wide range of 
advantages and is designed, compounded and molded to produce 
specified characteristics. May we send you “Engineering with 
C/R Oil Seals” and “Report on Conpor’’? They’ll give a good 
starting point for your own sealing problems, 


CHICAGS RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1201 Elston Avenve OIL. SEAL DIVISION Chicage 22, Illinois 


Representatives in these Principal Cities: Boston * New Yorx * Syracuse * Burraco * Pattapetpmia * Pirrsaurcn * Cincin * CLEVELAND 
Deraoit * Pronta * Minwearous * Wicnrra * Tuisa * Hovstow * Los Ancetes * Saw Francisco * Seatrie * SpoKa 


MANUFACTURED AND DISTRIBUTED IN CANADA BY SUPER OIL SEAL MFO. CO., LTD,, HAMILTON, ONT, 


Other €/R products 
Strvene ; (Synthetic rubber) diaphragms, boots, gaskets and similar parts for critical operating conditions » ConPor: Cont: i porosity 
mechanical leather packings and other sealing products « Sirvis: Mechanical leather boots, gaskets, packings and related products, 





“... only stumbling block: 
Chemico tried to get the 
process into production too 
quickly .. .” 

CHEMICO starts on p. 131 


Mining Co., a Howe Sound subsidiary, 
have jointly announced that Chemico 
will manage and operate Calera’s cobalt 
plant for a period of two years. The 
contract will . enable Chemico, 
which designed and constructed the 
plant, to place the operation on a suc- 
cessful commercial basis.” ‘Toll charges 
on the ore will be the method of pay- 
ment. 

To date, neither National Lead nor 
Sherritt Gordon has made any public 
gripes about the process. They have 
apparently had only the usual troubles 
that you get when starting up a radi- 
cally new process. 
¢ Sore Spots—Most in the industry 
agree that, basically, Chemico’s process 
is a good one. 

There isn’t anything wrong with 
the workings of its chemistry. The 
only stumbling block, outside experts 
feel, is that Chemico tried to get the 
process into production too quickly. 
Mechanical problems resulted from the 
peculiarity of the operating conditions 
of the process. The equipment runs 
under very high temperatures and pres- 
sures. 

That’s a difficult combination—some- 
times resulting in equipment break- 
downs when you're trying for a product 
output that’s continuous. 

Actually, Howe Sound’s plant hasn't 
been a flop. Its cobalt output has been 
batch-like instead of continuous. The 
cobalt has met government specifica- 
tions in the metals market. But the 
volume hasn’t been nearly enough to be 
called commercial capacity. 
¢ Trouble Shooter—Last Junc, Howe 
Sound brought in the experts of Bat- 
telle Memorial Institute to help jack 
the project up. 

Battelle’s experts made an on-the- 
job study of the plant, but the re- 
sults were kept confidential. So just 
what it recommended in the way of 
getting to the bottom of the plant’s 
operating problems is not. officially 
known—though it is believed to have 
recommended carrying on if answers 
to these operating problems could be 
obtained. 

Chemical engineers say that the prin 
ciple of the process is perfectly sound 
and that the problem is simply to adapt 
it to day-in-day-out operation without 
the costly shutdowns that interrupt 
the continuous flow. Chemico, they 
say, will simply have to put enough 
money and time into ironing these 
bugs out. 
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They're making it in 


MISSISSIPPI... 


Rockwell Manufacturing Company 
Tupelo, Mississippi 


The Rockwell Manufacturing 
Company, whose nationally ad- 
vertised power tools are distrib- 
uted nation-wide, recognized 
Mississippi’s seven-fold advan- 
tages in 1950 and established a 
large branch plant at Tupelo to 
serve the growing needs of the 
South. 


After two years of successful 
operation in this friendly North 
Mississippi community, Colonel 
Willard F. Rockwell, president 
of the company, had these un- 
solicited remarks to make about 
the state: 


“We chose the right state 
when we chose Mississippi, 
and we have been gratified 
with the spirit of coopera- 
tion received in Tupelo and 
the Grand Ol’ State of Mis- 
sissippi.” 
Colonel Rockwell’s remarks 
reflect the feeling of scores of 
other well known manufacturing 


firms which have enjoyed Missis- 
sippi’s friendly attitude toward 
industry. 


This attitude at both the state 
and local level has been a matte! 
of public record since 1936 and 
the introduction of the uniqu 
and original BAWI plan, a state 
law which permits political sub 
divisions to vote bonds to finance 
the purchase of land and the con 
struction of buildings for lease to 
new or expanding industries 


Rockwell today is also enjoy 
ing Mississippi's friendly, coop- 
erative labor, her abundant fue! 
and electric power, immense 
stores of raw materials, fin 
transportation, and equitable tax 
laws. 


We invite you to investigate 
Mississippi’s advantages under 
the BAWI plan. Your request for 
detailed information will be han 
dled promptly and treated with 
confidence. 
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AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


State Office Building — Jackson, Mississipp' 





Revolutionary 


chain drive 


opens up a new age of power transmission for industry 


Borg-Warner 
engineering 


eliminates 


YY 
“chordal & 


action” 


—makes possible higher speeds 


—saves space and weight 


“Chordal action” has long been a buga- 
boo in chain drives for power transmis- 
sion. The cause of pounding, bouncing, 
jerking and vibration, chordal action 
greatly limits the speed, load carrying ca- 
pacity and service life of the drive. 

To overcome these limitations, Borg- 
Warner's Morse Chain Division has de- 
veloped a revolutionary drive that prac- 
tically eliminates chordal action. Smooth 
1s a belt, with the strength of steel... 
positive as a gear, with the flexibility of a 
chain... the HY-VO Drive can run at 
speeds up to 3600 rpm, linear velocities 
up to 6500 fpm, and can transmit up to 
5000 hp. 


B-W ENGINEERING MAKES IT WORK 


Narrow, yet super strong, the Morse 
HY-VO Drive makes possible substantial 
savings in space—not only in over-all size, 
but especially in width. In many instances 
this completely eliminates the need for 
bulky, expensive outboard bearings and 
mountings. 

With many additional features, the 
HY-VO Drive runs almost noiselessly, 
cuts operating and maintenance costs, lasts 
longer than conventional drives. 

Contributions such as this to American 
industry are continuing evidence of the 
“design it better—make it better” policy 
applied to every Borg-Warner product. 
Proof again that - 


B-W PRODUCTION MAKES IT AVAILABLE 


185 products in all’ are made by 


BorGc-WARNER 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: ATKINS SAW 
BORG & BECK + BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL + BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS + CALUMET STEEL 
CLEVELAND COMMUTATOR + DETROIT GEAR + FRANKLIN STEEL + INGERSOLL PRODUCTS 
INGERSOLL STEEL + LONG MANUFACTURING + LONG MANUFACTURING CO, LTD. + MARBON 
MARVEL. SCHEBLER PRODUCTS + MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT « MORSE CHAIN + MORSE CHAIN CO. LTD 
WORGE + NORGE HEAT + PESCO PRODUCTS + REFLECTAL * ROCKFORD CLUTCH + SPRING DiVISION 
WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS + WARNER GEAR + WARNER GEAR CO, LTD. + WOOSTER DIVISION 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





The first commercial production of 
vacuum-melted high-t allovs 
is under way now at Vacuum Metals 
Corp., Cambridge, M Scarcity of 
such alloys has been or the principal 
obstacles in improvi 
formance. 
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Aluminum production 
week at the new Ri 
of the Aluminum C 

* 
Railroad cars ar 
houses at one of Gi 
ton assembly plant 
dav is about $3. GM 
handling charges thi 

* 
Industrial noise an nship to 
hearing loss are an 1 report 
made public last we American 
Standards Assn., Ni BW—Oct 
31°53,p82). It is the 
port finds, to probabl 
hearing loss of a ¢ ndividu 
exposed to nois¢ 
istics 

* 
A nuclear reactor w 
svlvania State Univ oll 
Pa. The cost of const tion and op 
eration will be ber 
sity. It is the 
reactor for which the s author 
ized the use of nuck 


univer 


secon owned 
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Rigid control and uniformity of quality make Rubberized nylon fabric is used by Army engi- Wellington Sears “fiber-engineered”’ fabrics are 


“Oceanic” duck well suited for truck covers and neers for inflatable pontoons with elasticity and used to moke pressurized radomes for housing 
other rough, ali-weather work. durability to support floating bridges. vitai-to-defense radar equipment, 


FROM BODY-ARMOR TO BRIDGES- 
DEFENSE FABRICS ENGINEERED __ 
FOR THE JOB | 


In Korean combat, “fabric armor” reduced torso 
wounds almost 70%. It is dramatic evidence of 
the importance and versatility of modern indus- 


trial fabrics. 


The flexible 12-layer laminated nylon fabric 
at the heart of this armor is a far cry from the 
traditional tarpaulins and covers that Wellington 
Sears still supplies to the military for guns, boats, 
and trucks. It indicates the complexity of mod- 
ern warfare —calling for dozens of new-fiber 


fabrics designed for all climates and altitudes, 


combining less weight with greater strength and 


resistance to stress, abrasion, and deterioration. 


Wellington Sears success in difficult military 
problems is blended of experience and equip- 
ment, of modern methods and old-fashioned 
effort. These are “civilian” virtues, too— and 


they are at your service, 


For your free copy of “Modern Textiles for Industry’— 
24 pages of facts on fabric development and applica- 
tion —please write to Wellington Sears Co., Dept. G-4. 





FOR THESE AND OTHER INDUSTRIES 


Rubber Abrasive Petroleum cy 
Automotive Chemical Mining 
Fabric Coating Food Processing Ceramics c rs. 
Plastics Sugar Refining Farm Machinery 
Canvas Products Laundry 
A SUBSIDIARY OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


WELLINGTON sicinen ¢amee VARIETIES FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 


Cotton Duck Chafer Fabrics WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


Drills, Twills and Sateens Synthetic Fabrics 
Automobile Headlining Airplane & Balloon Cloth 


! trial heeti Fine Combed Fabri 
ht” Geeiiwee OFFICES IN; ATLANTA + BOSTON + CHICAGO + DETROIT 
LOS ANGELES + NEW ORLEANS + PHILADELPHIA + SAN FRANCISCO + ST. LOUIS 


































Il’S BRIGHT: The electronic computer 
thinks for the punch press. 





















IT’S FRESH: You keep this coffee con- 


tainer in the refrigerator 



























IT’S FAST: Operator takes a new mold out 
of station every 15 seconds. 
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Another use for the clectronic com 
we popped up last week. This one 
100ks into an automatic punch press, 
he!ps it perform within an accuracy of 
a few thousandths of an inch 

The computer picks information off 
a perforated card: how many holes to 
punch, where they should be located, 
what size they should be. The machine 
then feeds this information to the 
punch press, which positions the ma 
terial and punches. out holes without 
an operator. 

General Electric Co., which de- 
veloped the automatic punch press un 
der contract with the U.S. Signal 
Corps, believes the same techniques can 
be applied to a number of other in- 


The first in what promises to be a 
long series of new gadgets designed to 
squeeze the most out of a pound of 
coffee was announced last week by the 
Crosley Division of Avco Mfg. Corp. 
It is called the coffee keeper; you keep 
it in the refrigerator. 

Under refrigeration, states the manu 
facturer, coffee keeps its flavor longer— 
provided you keep it moisture-free. 

According to Crosley, the container 
keeps the coffee dry. A small vial of 
silica gel crystals absorbs any moisture 


Ever since the shell-molding idea 
was imported from Europe after World 
War Il (BW—Dec.12'53,p80;  Jul.5 
'52,p100), the process has been gaining 
ground in U.S. industry. Shell molds 
weigh only one-twenticth as much as 
the old sand molds. Also, they make 
for easier storing, greater accuracies, 
and a cleaner foundry. Last week, 
Walworth Co., New York, announced 
still another advantag« foundry 
mechanization. 

lo speed production of valves and 
other cast products in its Boston 
foundry, Walworth developed a_ shell 
molding process that can turn out a 
new atid every 15 sec., using half as 
many workers as were needed before 
the new machine was installed. Link- 
Belt Co., Chicago, is producing the 
process elements from Walworth de- 





Computer Joins Assembly Line 


To Keep It Strong, Keep It Cold 


Mechanized Shell Molding 


dustrial operations, inc] drilling 
riveting, electrical testing. GE describes 
the combination as a f iner to a 
system of machines that be used to 
assemble and test clect rcuit sub 
assemblies for military nent. The 
entire system is sched ompl 
tion in 1955 

GE expects other aut ti produc 
tion techniques of this | to provide 
more flexibility in sma ntity pro 
duction. If punch ca 1 be sub 
stituted for human ski ling time 


on many  metalwor) peration 
could be reduced alm: 
quantities 

e Source: General Ele Co., Elec 


tronics Park, Syracuse, N. 


iegligible 





W hen the 


Hiroe , | 
um pink 


that gets into the conta 
crystals become saturate 


you put them in a hot for about 
one hour. That put life inte 
them 


The container has a p utton con 
trol that measures out t 


with every push 


lespoonful 


Crosley is equipping yf its re 
frigerators with it 
e Source: Crosley Di ivco Mfg 


Corp., 420 Lexington A New York 
pe Re p 





signs; Walworth is nov market 
them 

Ihe heart of the p 1 nev 
rotary shell mold make ture, left 
Phere are eight statior around 
the unit 

It operates like this: | mixing 
machine, an operator 1 batch 
of sand that has bee led with 
Bakelite phenolic resin This mix 
dumped into the m« machin 
After a pattern has bee: through 
three preheat  statio mix is 
poured onto it. Then t nore sta 
tions cool it down. At t t station 
the mold is ejected and d. When 
the foundry needs a lar mold 
it’s pulled off the ra it to the 


mold-pouring stage by yor 
¢ Source: Walworth Co East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y 
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5,300 INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE COMPANIES 


---A GROWING 
NATION-WIDE INDUSTRY 


-.-and a growing outlet 


for — WF. engineering 
and manufacturing 
facilities. 


ee ee ee 
Pabhebidaiy 


iti 


Typical of advanced design and performance in dial telephone switching systems 
is Kellogg Crossbar, developed by Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company, 
a division of IT&T, for use in telephone exchanges. Together with Kellogg Relay- 
matic, as well as Step-by-Step and Rotary dial switching equipment made by 
Federal Telephone and Radio Company, also a division of IT&T, Kellogg pro- 
vides a complete range of automatic switching systems as well as other equip- 


ment and supplies for the independent telephone industry. 


spas 

. et a 

etry: | 

Microwave radio relay carries telephone circuits over mountains, 

rivers, deserts, lakes and other difficult terrain without wire lines, 

Between Bartow and Tampa, Fla., the Peninsular Telephone Co, 

has installed the first independent telephone company microwave 

link connecting with the nation-wide inter-toll dialing system. The 

complete equipment was designed by Federal Telecommunication 
Laboratories, research division of IT&T at Nutley, N. J. 


Greater capacity for exist- 
ing telephone lines is made 
possible by the compact 
and economical “carrier” 
system of telephone com- 
munications, Carrier can 
provide as many as 18 ad- 
ditional circuits, superim- 
posed on existing lines 
without the necessity of 
stringing more wires. 
Short, medium and long- 
range types for voice as 
well as signal transmission 
are available. With the 
Kellogg Type No. 5 Car- 
rier, shown at right, four 
simultaneous conversa- 
tions may be carried on 
one wire circuit, 





The same skill in manufacturing and 


research builds better performance into 
products for home, business and industry 
made by the manufacturing divisions 
of IT«T—a great American trademark. 


5G > 
& eS) 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


For information about telephone equipment and supplic 
Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Co., 79 W. Monroe St., ¢ 
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MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published every week—closes 12 days in advance. Rate—$5.85 per line 
($2.93 per line for positions wanted ads), minimum 2 lines. 
average words as line; count 2 words for box number. 
rates for Business Services advertisements. 
c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office nearest you. 
42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 





Allow 5 
Write for special 
Address box number replies 
NEW YORK, 330 W. 














t. Must 
have thorough background in conveyor indus- 
try. Age preferred 40-60. Midwest, Please rep'y 
Box P-1407, Business Week, 


oom Selling Opportunity Offered =—== 
Opportunity for Factory Field Man contacting 


Distributors of Food Market Kquipment, Manu- 
facturer of Super Market Steel 
Shelving has closed, exclusive territories open 
Should have store layout and planning exper'i- 
ence, Reply to RW-1589, Business Week 


Dd. ses Ww bol. 
Does your company need oa top sales conscious 


executive at 417 | can offer ten years’ executive 
experience with chemical engineer's training 
Principles only Reply Box PW.-1599, Business 
Week 





Grocery and 





Administrative Executive-——44, over 20 yrs. ex- 
per, Mfg., Whlae., Retail acetg., systems, budg- 
ets, audits, ete, Coll, grad, $12,000. Resume on 
request, PW-1561, Business Week 


Industrial Engineer 4 years’ experience, manu- 
facturing and transport scheduling, layout, pro- 
cedures, job evaluation, M.B.A. will relocate, 
sige 31. PW-1400, Durinerss Week 


Pamphiet Leofiet, editor, researcher, inter- 
viewer, Radcliff MA, publicity and public rela. 
tions training, 4% years’ experience factual and 
propaganda work, Objective: industrial public 
ity, Ban Francieco, Dallas, PW-1563, Business 
Week 


Production Control Manager — 
echeduling, production, electronic and electro 
nechanical. Co-ordinate sales, materiale, pro- 
duction and engineering data for efficient pro 
duction schedules. Northeast U.S Pw -1592, 
Business Week 


Experienced 





=—=m=amSelling Opportunities Wanted. 
Chicago Sales Agent to Electric, Hardware and 


Catalog jobbers can do a job on one more line. 
RA-~-1457, Businese Week 





Established Manufacturers’ Repr tative—one 
mechanical and one electrical engineer wish to 
wuld one high grade line sold to ORM accounts 
in Southern Ohio and Kentucky. RA-1446, Busi- 
ness Week 


Con offer Wall St. soles office with experienced 
personnel and complete shipping—warehouse 
facilities to manufacturer interested establiah- 
ing active export division in NY¢ RA-~1554 
Business Week F 


Gas Appliance line wanted for California by 


agent since 1938.°RA-1693, Business Week. 


Distributorship of Manufacturer Representative 
desired by @ progressive organization with com 
plete fxcilities now serving sections of Canada 
and all of New York State outside of Metropol) 
tan, New York, Interested in electrical appli 
nces, toys, housewares, electronics or any good 
lines or marketable items, RA-1584, Business 
Week 


Attention Manufacturers: Heating, entilating, 
alr conditioning New England established 
sales engineers desire quality line for apecifi- 
cation selling Excellent architeet, engineer 
contacts, RA-1560. Business Week, 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Oil portraits in full color of executive and 
founders painted from photographs by leading 
Boston portrait artiste, Free booklet, Portrait 
Aftiate Culld, 216 Tremont 8t., Boston 16, Maas 
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Need T lations? Any languag House or- 
gans. Sales letters. Manuals. Catalogues. Ad- 
vertisements,*Scripts. Technical material a spe- 
elalty. Write Overseas Business Services, Mc- 
Graw-Hill International Corporation, 330 W. 42, 
N. Y. 36, N. Y¥. 





Valuation of Intangibles: Goodwill, businesses, 
partnerships, patents, circulation for finance, 
taxation. by experienced economist engineer, 
R. M. Fischer, 60 B, 42 St., N.Y¥.C. 14 


Do you desire highest quality at least possible 
cost? New equipment now being made in Eur- 
ope may be your answer ur engineer now 
abroad will investigate production and tech- 
nical facilities of European manufacturers and 
prepare first hand reports of your specific re- 
quirements. Rexroth Associates, P. O. Box 349, 
Port Washington, New York 


Rental Car — Air Taxi, Luther Flying Service 


Co., Johnstown Airport, Johnstown, Pa. 


Registered Patent Attorneyo===—= 


Patent information Book, without . 
Pat, Atty. & Advisor Navy Dept. 1930-47, Assoc, 
Examiner Pat. Off, 1922-29 Gustav Miller, Pat- 
ent Lawyer, 24BW1, Warner Bldg., Wash. 4,D.¢, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Test-operate in California without investment in 
plant or equipment, New Survey of manufac- 
turing, assembly, packaging and warehouse fa- 
cilities available in Alameda Co. on lease or 
contract gives Valuable facts, Write today ask 
ing specific questions to: Alameda Co., New In- 
dustries Com., Suite #1, 427 13th St., Oakland, 
Calif 





Do the uncertainties of tooling costs prevent 
you from bringing out that new product? A 
principal of Mechaneers Incorporated will sit 
down with your planners or at your Board 
meeting while your tooling appropriation is dis- 
cussed, We will give you a firm price quotation 
for the process engineering, tool designing, tool 
building, tool tryout, and building of prototypes 
of your new product, Top management execu- 
tives are invited to write for a copy of “The 
Mechaneers Incorporated, 
Operating Nationally. 


Pian.” 
Connecticut 


Mechaneers 
Bridgeport 


For Sele ————— 


Your portable generator & engine hatrs. Diesel, 
gasoline, AC-DC. 1 to 1000 KW. New and Sur 
plus. Rentals, Sales, Purchases. Midwest Corp., 


1270 Augueta, Chicago 22 





Reconditioned intercoms at $19.95. Manutac- 
turer offers nationally-known Talkatron, 2-way 
talking, 2-station intercommunication sets, reg- 
ularly at $40.00 now, at $19.95. Small 4%” x 
6%” x 4%” high compact units, housed in hand 
some gray wrinkle sturdy steel cabinets. Units 
are our atandard line, and eompletely rebuilt 
New tubes and parts. Carries same written 
guarantee as new equipment. Operates on AC 
or DC. Easy to install. High amplification. So 
sensitive, it picks up a whisper or even the drop 
of a pin. Transmits voice clearly and distinctly 
Can be operated at distance of % mile. Units 
can be used in systems of 2 to 100 stations, 2. 
station set with instructions and guarantee, 
$19.96 FOR Chicago factory. Bxtra substations 
$9.96 each. Connecting wire for inside, 5¢ per ft 
outside 8¢ per ft, For information on multiple 
station system send rough layout and full de 
tails, Cambridge (o., 2559 N. Clark St., Chicago 
FAstgate 71-4410 





Powerful Saw 


Homelite Corp 
chain saw produce 
ound than any oth 


t weighs 22 Ib., has a | 
rating of 3.5. The ma 


that it will cut throu 
in 18 sec., can handk 
diameter. 

e Price: $259, f.0.b P 
e Source: Homelit 


Chester, N. Y. 


this 
pow cI pe I 


new 


developed. 

ke horsepower 
facturer states 
in 18-in. tree 
ee of four-ft. 


t Chester 


Port 


OTp., 


Lighting the Way 


ill illuminate 
in throw 


This new street lis 
a 125-ft-wide 
more light onto it th 
built, says its manuf 
house Electric Corp 
either a 700- or 1,00 
fluorescent mercury 
and reflector are alun 

Called the OV-60 
ied for mass product 
been under experim: 
of Atlantic City’s bx 
system. 
¢ Source: Westinghou 
Lighting Div., Clevel 


boul 
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NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 








A new paper that provides multiple 
copies of business forms without the 
use of carbon paper is being marketed 
by National Cash Register Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

~ 


A floor coating that dries in 20 min. has 
been announced by Steelcote Mfg. Co., 
St. Louis. The coating adheres to 
wood, concrete, or tile without a primer. 


Nonskid footwear is being manufac- 
tured now with du Pont Neoprene 
soles. Several manufacturers have con- 
tracted with du Pont to use the soles 
on Oxfords, boots, overshoes. Neoprene 
is said not to soften from contact with 
oil, grease, or water. 


A vacuum tube tester that can handle 
up to 1,000 tubes per hour, requires 
only one operator, has been developed 
by Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., New 
York. 


A new disposable towel for industrial 
use has been put on the market by the 
Leshner Corp., Hamilton, Ohio; it is 
made of nonwoven cotton, is claimed 
to be flameproof. 


A liquid detergent cleaner is being sold 
in capsule form by Miller Mfg. Co., 
Cuadens N. J. Each capsule is sup- 
posed to contain the proper amount for 
a full bucket of water. 


Check-handling machines: Todd Co., 
Rochester, N. has introduced two 
machines to facilitate check-handling 
in banks and accounting offices. One 
is an automatic check signer; the other, 
an automatic imprinter that prints 
bank customers’ names on _ personal 
checks. 

+ 
A miniature computer for use in guided 
missiles has been developed by Arma 
Corp., Springfield, Mass. It is smaller 
than a pack of cigarettes, has no mov 
ing parts. It solves mathematical prob- 
lems, says Arma, five times as fast as 
its swiftest predecessor. The manufac 
turer sees uses for it in the automatic 
plant. 

. 


A steel sheet lifter with a pair of super- 
strong arms—capable of picking up 20,- 
000 Ib. of sheet or coiled steel stock— 
has been introduced by Cullen-Friestedt 
Co., 1300 S. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago, 
which cooperated with Fisher Body 
Div. of General Motors in its design. 
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THE TREND 





The President's Program 


Not since the early and dark days of World War II 
has a President sent to Congress so massive a program 
as President Eisenhower has just delivered. 

And it has been much longer since a presidential pro- 
gram has had to meet such an exacting set of require- 
ments. ‘The President wanted to make good his cam- 
paign pledge for a rethinking of the role of government, 
for a bold, new approach to old problems. He had to 
hammer together a program that a Congress with only 
the slimmest of majorities can pass—and on which 
Republican congressmen can be reelected in November. 

Most important of all, the President had to trim his 
plans for defense, for foreign affairs, for financing—the 
whole approach—to fit an economic program. With the 
country in the midst of an inventory recession, and with 
no guarantee of an upturn, the President had to appraise 
and meet the hard economic facts. 

For all this, the Republicans had time. The Adminis 
tration has taken a year—a year in which it often seemed 
uncertain of its course—to put together its program. But 
the year of study and work has paid off impressively. 

For the Eisenhower program is highly significant to 
business and to the country. 


The Eisenhower Imprint 


The program is broad and sweeping. It includes points 
that many will want to study carefully. The proposal 
in the labor message to hold strike votes is one of those. 
At the other extreme, the program contains some ideas 
that are goals for the long run rather than immediate 
targets. ‘The President's program for flexible farm sup 
ports is one of these. It will probably be put aside this 
year. Congress before elections is likely to vote for no 
more than an extension of the existing farm programs. 
But the fact that these things are in the messages puts 
the President's stamp on the program; they mean the 
program is much more than a collection of politically 
expedient ideas 

This is a note that runs all through the program— 
through the Taft-Hartley, farm, and Social Security mes 
sages, through the State of the Union proposals, through 
the economic report and the budget detailing some $65 
billion of spending. They all bear the Eisenhower imprint. 

The program is so broad that former President ‘Tru 
man can see in it an extension of New Deal ideas. On the 
other hand, labor leaders think it too conservative. And 
some Republicans find it too liberal. The overriding 
fact is that it is a program for “all the people” —and many 
of the ideas can be traced right back to Eisenhower. 
Instead of a government medical program, he would 
broaden and extend private health plans through a 
federally financed reinsurance program, Instead of simph 
calling for public housing, he would prefer to arrange 
things so that in the end the tenant will own his own 
home. Some of the ideas go right back to Abilene and 
the President's boyhood. 

For business, though—and in the long run for the 
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nation—the important thing is the Eisenho 
philosophy. It is expressed in words 

“Our economic goal is an increasing nat 
equitably shared. .. .” 

“Sustained economic growth is necessa 
fare and, indeed, to the survival of the fre« 

“Government must be alert and sensitive 
developments, including its own myria 
must be prepared to take preventive as 
action 2 

But the point in the President's pro; 
losophy that is most significant to busine 
country—has not made the headlines. It i 
lies the whole program. It is the stress 
investment. 

All through the program, the President 
back to the need to encourage investm: 
industry's investment in new plant and 
a means of maintaining the country’s gro 
living standards. 

This emphasis shows up most dramat 
places in the tax program. The President 
changes designed to increase the incentiv« 
investors. Probably still more important 
allow business to use faster amortization (| 
p27) of new plant and equipment 

This emphasis on investment is in sh 
the economic philosophy of the Roosevelt 
administrations. In fact, the whole recove 
the 1930s was based on discouraging i1 
stimulating consumption. That was the er 
economy theory, when business was supp: 
the plant and equipment it would eve: 
theory clearly didn’t work: As late as 19° 
had more than 9-million—17% of the | 
employed. 


It's Up to Congress 
We think on the whole that this is 


gram. Not all of it will get through Cor 


simply not time enough in an election yea 
the whole program. And this basically 1 
but a four-year plan. 

However, much of the program can 
this year. Congress is rushed—but Cong 
carve out for itself a record that it can tak 

More important, President Eisenhowe 
party strong leadership. Gone is the early | 
so, the hard fact is that he has a major test 
to win over a determined group withu 

There *is no question of the importan 
gram—the world literally depends on the 
American economy. There is no questio: 
fresh thinking—the inventory recession 
encing underlines it. 

Finally, we think the President's prog 
and sound. It deserves the country’s supp 
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FAFNIR PLYA-SEAL BALL 
BEARINGS . . . originally 
developed to meet aircraft's 
exacting needs for bearings with 
positive protection against contom- 
inants, and positive retention of 
lubricants . . . now generally 
used throughout industry. 
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